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CHAPTER I 


‘T HERE is something almost terrifying 

about the way spring comes to Thun- 
der Cove; terrifying, and demoralizing in 
the literal meaning of the word. Perhaps 
it is because the Cove is so utterly Earth’s, 
because the thousands of tilted acres that 
surround it have never known the conven- 
tionalizing touch of man, that it is able to 
retain a certain pagan unreserve during the 
brief period when Nature must be about her 
vital business. It is like a child without its 
first definitions. Standing boldly forth with 
Beauty as its justification, it speaks not to 
the intellect, but directly and irresistibly to 
the emotions. 

With the chill of snow still in its tor- 
rent, Thunder Falls takes its fifty foot 
plunge, and suddenly from the brink of its 
basin, flame azaleas leap up toward the 
ridges in a flickering glory of orange and 
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red; the laurel, in uninterrupted mile on 
mile, holds up its myriad of tight buds; and 
the bees descend in waves to echo the roar 
of the falls with their small, impotent 
thunder. 

Through an early May dawn, Angel 
Thornley picked her way between the gro- 
tesquely twisted trunks of the laurel and 
rhododendron, her bare feet, with the in- 
stinct of a wild creature, carrying her surely 
and without thought to the brink of the pool. 
With swift fingers she loosened her cloth- 
ing, and dropped it in a circle about her 
feet, then stepped out upon a boulder. Be- 
hind her Thunder Falls reached up and tied 
the tumult of the basin to the serenity of the 
morning skies. The sun forged swiftly up 
at the lower end of the cove, and flung a 
sudden rainbow on the mist. The girl saw 
it, raised her arms, and laughed up at the 
sheer beauty of it. Then the warm radi- 
ance dropped lower, filled the basin, and 
laid an ivory tint over the slender, but ex- 
quisitely rounded form that stood on the 
big boulder, poised for a dive. There was 
a flash of gold and ivory against the daz- 
zling whiteness of the spray. The figure 
turned in air and plunged down into the 
transparent depths of the pool, then lifted 
slowly toward the surface. 
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With a spaniel-like toss of the head, 

Angel shook the drops from her short hair, 
took a few combative strokes toward the 
fury of the falls, then, abandoning herself 
to the pull of the current, flashed, swift and 
iridescent as a rainbow trout, down the 
stream and around a shoulder of laurel-clad 
Tock. 
There was a stir in the foliage on the 
side of the basin opposite to the spot where 
Angel had appeared, and Buck Merritt 
raised himself to his full height. His face 
mirrored complex emotions, of which shame 
triumphed in the end, and a dull red grew 
beneath the weathered brown. 

“T hadn’t ought ter been here,” he mut- 
tered. “But, gosh! How'd I know? It 
must ha’ been th’ preacher’s gal,’’ he con- 
tinued after some thought. But then it 
could not be—she was only a child. Sud- 
denly the scene that he had just witnessed 
flashed back before his eyes with such vivid- 
ness that he closed them involuntarily. In 
the hideous masking homespuns that he had 
seen her wear upon the rare occasions when 
she had passed him plodding along the road 
with her father, she had been a child. To- 
day—behind his closed lids, a sweep of leaf- 
broken sunshine ran its bewildering pattern 
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over the eloquent little figure there on the 
peak of the boulder, with the falls behind it. 

“She is,” he said aloud with emphasis, as 
though to justify himself. “She can’t be 
more’n sixteen, an’ sixteen’s a youngun.” 

With savage downward strokes of his 
arms he forced his way through the laurels 
that brushed his face with their tight little 
buds. The azaleas were a tangle of fire 
about his feet. He did not pause until he 
burst through into clear sunlight at the top 
of the ridge, almost a mile from the falls. 

Then he remembered his fishing gear, left 
on the rock where he had been stooping to 
examine a trout drop, when Angel had 
emerged from her cover. He hesitated a 
moment, then continued on his way. Thun- 
der Cove belonged to the preacher’s youngun. 
He knew that now. He’d never go back. 
At least he’d be that decent. 

2 capo Uke reales aaick 

When Angel entered the cabin her father 
was up and dressed. The early sun fell 
through the window directly upon the page 
of a large Bible that he was reading, as he 
followed the words slowly across each line 
with a spatulate index finger. She noticed 
that he wore the frock coat and lawn tie 
that he always donned for his itinerant 
preaching. Keeping a finger on a word, he 
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raised his face, and regarded her for a mo- 
ment of deliberation that invariably pre- 
ceded his most trivial remark, and that 
seemed to endow his words with deep sig- 
nificance. 

“You're late, Angel,” he said at last. 

Instantly the girl was convinced that she 
must have been swimming for centuries. 

“Now hurry with breakfast. I have to 
be at a baptizin’ over at Cedar Creek by 
noon, an’ I’1] not be gittin’ home till night- 
fall as it is.” 

Angel moved swiftly about the little lean- 
to kitchen that opened from the living-room 
of the cabin. It was unusually well-ap- 
pointed for the region. There was a small 
iron stove in a corner, and her father had 
started a fire before her arrival. She put on 
her coffee, and ran a pan of corn pone into 
the diminutive oven, then, into an iron fry- 
ing-pan she dropped slowly, one by one, sev- 
eral thick slices of bacon. 

How beautiful it was there, out of the 
window. A mile away and far below her 
clustered the dozen little buildings of the 
settlement. She could see the whitewashed 
cabin that housed the general store and post 
office, and nearby, the little schoolhouse 
where she had been going each year for the 
brief three months’ term. From the woods 
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behind her came the cool, steady thunder of 
the falls—her falls. She wondered whether 
her father ever felt that overwhelming pride 
of possession at the thought of owning that 
sweep of forest, with its deep mysteries, and 
that white, soaring giant of water that rum- 
bled away the days between its prisoning 
rocks and trees. 

A heavy footfall sounded behind her. She 
turned with the look of a sleeper who has 
been suddenly awakened. The kitchen was 
dark with smoke from the burning bacon, 
and through the gloom she saw her father’s 
lean, square-jawed face. | 

There followed the portentous moment 
of silence, during which the girl strove to 
salvage the wreckage on the stove. 

“Can I never break you of idlin’?’ came 
the heavy voice at last. “Your maw was an 
idler when I married her, settin’ an’ settin’ 
lookin’ out into nothin’... But I trained her 
plumb out of it. It’s time you were gettin’ 
some sense, and bringin’ the good Lord 
somethin’ for his talents.” 

“Oh, I’m that sorry, paw, but it isn’t go- 
ing to be so bad this time. Go sit down, 
an’ Ill promise to have something for you 
In a minute.” . 

The man turned and reentered the 
dining-room, bending his head involuntarily 
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under the low lintel, and almost brushing 
the sides of the opening with his broad, 
slightly stooping shoulders. A moment 
later she heard his voice resume the deep 
rumble with which he followed the lines 
that he read. 

Across the breakfast table the two faced 
each other in silence, the gaunt man, with 
his tremendous, loosely hung frame with the 
stoop that comes from bending down to con- 
verse with shorter people, and the slender, 
buoyantly lovely girl. The most striking 
thing about the two was the fact that the 
very: points of physical resemblance which 
marked them for father and daughter also 
served to show the spiritual gulf that yawned 
between them, making conversation almost 
unknown in the Thornley cabin. Of intense 
blue, the eyes of the man showed a dull, 
metallic glint that never varied by a shade. 
They were like windows through which one 
looked into small, steel-lined rooms. Of an 
identical color with the man’s, the eyes of 
the girl were windows that opened outward, 
showing blue beyond blue in a receding vista 
until they touched the remote horizon tint 
of her own Alleghenies where they became 
one with the sky. In the chins, too, there 
was physical duplication, but in the man’s 
a squareness that had been strength had 
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hardened into dogmatical lines, while in the 
girl’s, still soft and lovely with youth and 
carried so high that the head always seemed 
tilted slightly backward, there was a poten- 
tial power that had not yet become self- 
conscious. 

More than half of the meal had been 
eaten in silence, the man dipping his pone in 
the bacon grease with his fingers, and wash- 
ing it down with noisy inhalations of coffee. 

“You best be studyin’ the comman’ments,” 
he said, without raising his eyes from his 
plate. “You can get that done while ’m 
away today: It’s time you were gettin’ 
ready to join the Church.” 

“ve been studying them, paw,” she re- 
plied, in a submissive enough tone. Then 
suddenly she raised her head and gave him 
a long, speculative look. 

“Paw,” she said, in her bright, clear voice, 
“what does Adultery mean?” 

Thornley looked up and met the candid, 
hill-blue eyes. His own dropped imme- 
diately, and a slow, painful brick-red over- 
spread his face. He lifted his cup, drained 
it, and replaced it with meticulous care. 

Angel regarded him curiously. He was al- 
ways so glib at meeting. She had heard him — 
preach hour on hour, never at a loss for a 
word, his deep voice never flagging. Yet 
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always, the simplest direct question from 
her seemed to make him silent and ill at 
ease. 

At last he looked up from his coffee cup, 
and met her gaze. His eyes reminded her 
suddenly of an old hound she had had when 
she was a little child. She was sure there 
was love, naked and pleading, but between 
it and her was a gap as from star to star. 
When the hound had looked like that he had 
come and licked her hand with his warm, 
moist tongue, and she had patted the big, 
nuzzling head. She felt a sharp impulse to 
run and throw her arms about her father 
and kiss him, but she remembered his confu- 
sion when she had last yielded to that 
prompting and she forbore. 

Gabriel Thornley pushed back his chair. 
His voice held a baffled, aggrieved note. 
“Your maw hadn’t ought to have died and 
left me with a gal child to raise. It ain’t 
right men should raise gal children.” 

Angel experienced a rush of compassion ; 
for him, in his helplessness, for herself, in 
her loss. It was bigger for a moment than 
either of them. The little room was heavy 
with its weight. They stood with the table 
between them, looking into each other’s eyes. 
For a moment it seemed as though a light 
must flash across the void, bridging star and 
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star. Then the man dropped his gaze and 
turned awkwardly away. 

“I got to be footin’ it,” he said, in a con- 
strdined voice. “It’s ten miles to Cedar 
Creek. I won’t be back till past sundown.” 

With the imminence of his departure upon 
her, Angel was all child again. 

“Oh, paw,’ she gasped, “‘it’s tonight 
they're aiming to have the play-party at 
Hawkinses. You didn’t say yet as how I 
could go; please, paw, please.” 

He turned in the doorway. ‘You're sure 
it ain’t a dance?” 

“No, paw, jus a play-party. T’m to go 
with the Perry twins. They’re good church 
members.” 

After a moment he said slowly, ‘Well, 
you’re sixteen now, I ain’t got a right to be 
babyin’ you much longer. You can leave a 
bite on the table for me. And don’t be too 
lates 

She heard him on the doorstep and 
thought he had gone, but he came back into 
the room and faced her. She saw the look 
of the old hound in his eyes and waited for 
him to speak, but there was a long pause. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said lamely, and 
turned away again. 


CHAPTER 2 


PARTIES started early in the Misty 
Valley settlement, and the sun still hung 
above a Western rampart of hills when 
Angel heard a faint hulloo from the road 
below the cabin. With feverish haste 
she swept her hair to a knot at the back of 
her head. It was short and fine, and escaped 
her fingers to float about her face in a mist 
of silver-gold like the color of the silk of 
young corn. She bound the captured knot 
with a wide, carmine bow and stepped from 
the mirror to survey herself. From the tar- 
nished gilt frame, a leaden-colored visage, 
with one eye closed and the other distended 
by flaws in the glass, leered out at her. She 
shifted her position and tried again. Then 
she ran to a water pail and took a reassuring 
glimpse of herself in the smooth surface. 
Upon the table, supper lay under a clean 
towel ready for her father when he should 

return. 
It was typical of the girl that, when she 
had closed the door behind her, she did not 
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at once descend, but stood gazing down 
across the valley that the late sun had 
brimmed with golden haze. Like all incor- 
rigible builders of castles in Spain, she drew 
such an ideal delight from anticipation that 
she hesitated instinctively before the mate- 
rialization of her cherished dream. It was 
as though even before she had put the first 
great one to the test, she sensed the sad 
knowledge that dream castles crumble when 
touched by the fumbling hands that would 
make them realities. 

From below sounded an impatient call. 

“Come on, Angel. What air yer thinkin’ 
on? Ain’t yer a-goin’ ter Hawkinses with 
weuns ?” 

Down the hillside she picked her way. 
She was wearing her shoes for the long walk 
to the settlement, instead of carrying them 
to the foot of the mountain as was the cus- 
tom with the children of the neighborhood. 
But she felt that she should approach her 
first party as a young woman, and not as a 
child. 

The Perry girls stood waiting in the road, 
stepping impatiently from one tightly shod 
foot to the other. Tremendously conscious 
of shoes and stiffly starched calico, the three 
took their way between the infringing boughs 
of laurel that lined the path. The Perry 
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twins were in pink, and Angel’s dress was a 
bright straw-colored plaid. After they had 
passed a little distance down the trail they 
became merely a shifting of the pattern here 
and there among the laurel and azalea 
blooms. 

The Hawkins house stood at the edge of 
the settlement, and the original cabin had 
been fronted with a large, square clap- 
boarded room that so far exceeded in size 
any other apartment in the village that it 
at once established its owners-as the social 
leaders of Misty Valley. 

When the three entered the room it al- 
ready contained many girls and women but, 
as was usual, none of the men would arrive 
until after dark. Thrown together as they 
were in the little apartment, the amazing 
gulf between girlhood and womanhood was 
sharply accentuated. It was as though a 
line was drawn across which one stepped at 
marriage, dropping from her shoulders like 
a garment of no further use the beauty of 
the mountain girl that was almost a radiance 
and which had been hers during the brief 
intensity of girlhood. The married women 
had seated themselves against the walls and 
were talking in little groups in their low, 
soft voices that always fell away at the end 
of each sentence, giving an impression of 
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sadness to the lightest remark. Some of them 
were only a year or two older than the larg- 
est of the girls, yet all wore their hair drawn 
to tight little knobs behind their heads, and 
many when they smiled showed the stained, 
telltale teeth of the snuff rubber. In a 
corner of the room two mothers were suckling 
their babies, and several others had larger 
children upon their laps. 

Angel stood for a few moments while her 
quick, acquisitive mind gathered impressions. 
Her own mother had looked like these 
women, but she had expected to find them 
different at a party. Suddenly she felt sad; 
sorrow for the mother who had gone, and 
pity for these other mothers who could not 
play any more because they were married. 

Alice Hawkins came from the kitchen with 
a large, bright tin pie-plate and whispered 
the name of a bird or animal to each of the 
girls, then she spun the plate in the center 
of the room and called loudly “Donkey.” 
Angel dove for the spinning disc, caught it, 
and stood palpitating and triumphant in the 
middle of the room. The games were on. 

After dark the men began to arrive. For 
a while they could be heard in the yard 
laughing and talking. Then, when enough 
had gathered, they entered in a body. One 
of them had a guitar hung about his neck, 
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and he seated himself near the door and 
plucked several chords. The room fell 
silent, and he sang in the loud, nasal twang 
of the mountaineer: 


“TI got a gal in Sourwood Mountain; 

She’s deef, dumb, an’ a cripple, an’ blin’. 

She’s broke the heart of a-many pour fellow. 

One thing a-sairtain, she'll a-never break 
mine.” 


Several of the less self-conscious of the 
party joined in the second stanza, and by the 
time the song was ended all were singing 
lustily, and the ice was completely broken. 

A huge, loose-jointed man strode into the 
middle of the room and clapped his hands 
loudly. 

“Choose yer partners fer er dance,” he 
called in a stentorian voice, and immediately 
turned and took the most buxom of the girls 
by the hand. 

“Bill ain’t a-wastin’ no time,” one of the 
men called, with a laugh in which everybody 
joined. 

Angel turned in dismay to the Perry twins, 
but at that moment one of them was borne 
unresisting away by a big, laughing fellow, 
and the other was looking toward the mas- 
culine group by the door with a suspiciously 
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eager expression upon her comely face. 
Angel felt a hand close about her arm and 
turned to face Buck Merritt. When their 
eyes met, he colored hotly, and that made 
her feel more sure of herself. 

“T don’t dance,” she managed to say. “I 
just play. Can’t we go on just playing?” 

Buck laughed. “This is what lots of 
church people calls playin’,” he assured her. 
“Hits only sinful when you calls it dancin’. 
You come on now, an’ you and me’ll play 
tergether.” 

The couples had taken their places in a 
wide circle. They alone remained of the 
young people. 

“Come on,” urged Buck. 

The player struck up “Turkey in the 
Straw.” The enormous leader fixed them 
with the eye of a general surveying the field. 

“Take yer places,” he shouted. “Don’t 
keep weuns waitin’.” 

Buck thrust Angel into line with a reassur- 
ing laugh. 

Never in.the Great Smokies was there such 
another leader as Bill Dawsey. With a 
bandanna handkerchief held in each hand to 
absorb the perspiration that his activity gen- 
erated, he seemed to be in several parts of 
the room at once. Where a man was un- 
certain as to the next move, Bill swooped 
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down upon his partner and swung her him- 
self, sometimes lifting her from the floor, 
then was back to swing his own before the 
measure was finished. 

With the sustained thunder of a bombard- 
ment came the figures: “Eight hands up 
and go to the left; half and back; corners 
turn; partners sash-i-ate. First four for- 
wards and back; forwards again and cross 
over; forwards and back and home you go. 
Gents stand and ladies swing in the center; 
own partners and half-sash-i-ate.” 

Between the figures that followed each 
other with bewildering speed, everyone held 
the rhythm with a shuffling step, so that not 
for a moment did the tempo lag. Under the 
vigilant eye and dominating leadership of 
Bill, the individual dancers and couples were 
fused into a machine that never faltered, and 
spun through the mazes with a strange com- 
bination of clock-like regularity and an ever- 
increasing abandon. Angel had never known 
what dancing was like, and for the first few 
moments was confused by the complicated 
figures, but so entirely did the big leader 
weld his dancers into a rhythmic whole that 
presently she was caught up by the move- 
ment as by a power outside of herself and 
spun through the figures with unfaltering 
feet. In the swings and corner turns even 
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the large girls were lifted clear, and she was 
like a feather in the hands of the young 
giants who whirled and tossed her and finally 
passed her back to her partner. She was 
catapulted full into the open arms of Buck, 
who swung her once, twice, then dropped her 
feet to the floor exactly upon the final bang 
from the guitar strings that denoted the close 
of the first dance. 

Angel almost reeled as she came to a 
pause; her breath beat in quick little gasps 
against Buck’s face, and her eyes were wide 
and tranced. She drew away from him and 
clasped her hands over her breast. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “I never knew it could 
be like that!” 

Buck laughed. ‘Beats revivalin’, don’t 
hit?” he teased; then, too late, saw his error. 

Her face: paledy (“Oh;#it’ss wickedaat 
knew it would be. It’s not right to be that 
_ happy.” She turned away suddenly and sat 
down by one of the married women. 

Buck bent over her and argued. ‘Half o’ 
the people’ in this here room are shoutin’ 
Babdists,” he told her, ‘‘an’ the rest on ’em 
is Holy Rollers. Dancin’ an’ revivalin’s just 
two different ways o’ sayin’ the same thing.” 

But Angel turned her head resolutely 
away. 

There followed a recess during which the 
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men all adjourned to the yard. When they 
returned they were in such a state of elation 
that the cause must have been evident to 
anyone less unknowing than Angel. Uncle 
Lorney, the ancient fiddler, came in and 
joined the guitar-player in his corner. Bill 
Dawsey uttered a resounding summons to 
the dancers. 

Buck bent over Angel and entreated, but 
she shook her head without raising her eyes 
from the floor. 

The augmented orchestra launched into a 
tune. 

“Eight hands and gone again,” shouted 
Dawsey. 

'A tremor shook Angel. She sprang to her 
feet and faced Buck. Sudden color washed 
crimson across her cheeks, and her eyes were 
blue, rebellious lights through the silver-gold 
mist of her tumbled hair. He gave a short, 
triumphant laugh, and swung her straight 
from where she stood into a figure. 

“Half and back; partners by the right and 
opposite in the left—sash-i-ate. Right hands 
across and howdy do? Left hands back and 
how are you? Opposite partners, half sash- 
i-ate, and go to the next.’ 

Angel danced with head back, and her 
eyes fixed on some point far beyond the con- 
fines of the narrow room. Mothers, down, 
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down the years, whose youth had been closed 
too soon, sent their unspent rhythms through 
her singing arteries. Fathers, grandfathers, 
whose high joys had been penitential sacri- 
fices, were the released fire that made of her 
a tranced votary of this new ecstasy. 

More slender than the other girls and 
possessing the ability to lose herself utterly 
in the rhythm and music, Angel was easily 
the best dancer in the room. Dawsey 
watched her and applauded. She neither 
knew nor heeded. 

“All hands up and go to the left. Hit the 
floor. Corners turn and sash-i-ate. First 
couple cage the bird with three arms ’round. 
Bird hop out and hoot-owl in. Three arms 
round and hoot in ag’in. Swing and circle 
four, ladies change and gents the same; right 
and left; the shoo-fly swing.” 

The musicians stopped from sheer exhaus- 
tion and mopped their faces and necks with 
their handkerchiefs. Dawsey gave a final 
whoop, and slumped down on a bench. 

Angel regarded Buck with her look of a 
sleeper awakened. ‘‘Where are we?” she 
whispered, unconscious that she had spoken. 

“You're the funniest gal I ever saw,” he 
told her, with the serious half-smile that she 
was always somehow to remember him by. 
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“You been ter a dance with Buck Merritt, 
and now he’s goin’ ter carry yer home.” 

She was herself again. ‘Thank you very 
much,” she said primly, “but I came with the 
Perry twins. We'll all be going together.” 

“Well, you cain’t keep me from a-trailin’ 
along,” he said with conviction. “Just you 
iy, 

Up the mountain the four young people 
went in a constrained silence, the twins walk- 
in front on the narrow path, and Buck keep- 
ing closely behind Angel, who followed 
them. At the parting of the ways under the 
Thornley cabin they all paused and one of 
the twins spoke what was on their minds. 

“Yer won't be tellin’ yer paw as hit was 
a dance, will yer now? she asked. 

There was a short indrawn breath, then 
Angel spoke slowly. 

“T can’t lie to him; an’ if he asks, P’ll be 
naming it to him straight. But he ’most 
never talks. I don’t believe he is going to 
ask.”’ 

They had to be satisfied with that; and 
Buck and Angel stood a moment in the path 
and watched the pink dresses go blurring 
into darkness down between the laurels. 

“Don’t be namin’ me ter your paw 
either,”’ Buck said at last. ‘I must be tellin’ 
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yer plain, he don’t like me, and like as not 
he won’t be lettin’ yer see me ag’in.” 

“Why ?” 

Buck hesitated and shifted from foot to 
foot. 

A look of apprehension flitted across 
Angel’s face, then fixed into something akin 
to terror. 

“You don’t be one of the Merritt’s he is 
always preachin’ against for makin’ whis- 
key?” she asked in tense interrogation. 

“Ves, I be,’ he said; then added defen- 
sively, “An’ I ain’t ashamed of hit either. 
My paw and my grandpaw made hit, and 
they always made hit straight. My licker’s 
clean, and, if prohibition holds, I kin buy out 
this whole, dinged settlement some day. I 
ain't apologizin’ ter nobody, preacher or 
not.” 

She could scarcely believe her senses. 
Buck had been the best-liked man at the 
party. Young as she was, she had seen 
that she had been the envy of the other 
girls. She had always visualized the Mer- 
titts as fiends incarnate, and here was one 
of them giving her a slow half-smile. His 
brown eyes were kind and warm there in the 
chill mistiness of moonlight that hung close 
about them. He held out his hahd. 
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“Come,” he said, “let’s you an’ me be 
frien’s anyway.” 

She gave him fingers that shook a little, 
and had suddenly grown chill. His clasp 
was warm and enveloping. He bent closer 
and smiled straight into her eyes. He added 
softly. 

“Or sweethearts, maybe?’ 

She had not recovered from the shock of 
the discovery of his identity. Her hand still 
lay in his, and she looked up at him with all 
of her perplexity in the swift mirror of her 
face. She thought she had never seen any- 
one so beautiful as he. He would have 
topped her father; and in the light-struck 
mists that lifted past them from the valley, 
the span of his shoulders as he leant forward 
seemed to close out the world. A sense of 
inevitability grew within her and with it a 
terrible realization of immanence. Some- 
thing was happening that she was powerless 
to prevent. She stood with her face lifted, 
and her eyes, wide with questioning, upon 
his. . 

He bent swiftly, and kissed her full upon 
the mouth. 

Without a word she turned and climbed 
the trail to the cabin. He stood there in 
the path, watching her ascent and hoping 
for a sign from her; but she did not look 
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back. The door opened, the darkness within 
took the vague imprint of her form for a 
moment, then the panels closed softly be- 
hind her. 


CHAPTER 3 


ANGEUS lot was not a hard one when 

the scale of living in Misty Valley 
section was taken as a basis for comparison. 
Thornley’s father had come into the neigh- 
borhood years before, and had the foresight 
to take out papers on a two-hundred acre 
tract at a time when others had stopped only 
long enough to exhaust the fertility of the 
shallow hillside lands, and then moved on 
to new clearings deeper in the back country. 
Like all of the early preachers in the region, 
it was necessary that he should earn his own 
livelihood, and the six weekdays that be- 
longed to him were spent in farming and 
erecting the substantial log dwelling and out- 
buildings that later descended with his avo- 
cation to Gabriel, his eldest son and pre- 
ordained successor. 

On the seventh day, in those earlier times, 
David Thornley had invariably donned his 
conventional black, and footed it to some 
meeting house within a radius of twenty 
miles, where, being endowed with an untiring 
physique and .bull-like voice, he had put a 
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fear of God that amounted to terror into 
the simple, reticent listeners who gathered 
weekly for the verbal chastisement and as- 
surance of the wrath to come. 

When Gabriel was still a small boy, his 
father had commenced his training, taking 
him from the play of his brothers and sis- 
ters and putting him through a rigorous 
preparation for his calling. He was taught 
to read at an early age, and was not allowed 
to use the homely mountain idiom; so that 
he enjoyed an advantage over most of the 
mountain preachers of the time, many of 
whom were illiterate. It had been said that 
when Gabe was only twelve years of age 
he could outpray any man in the settlement 
and had excelled even his father in the use 
of the indrawn breath which resembled a 
groan, and which, occurring at regular inter- 
vals, lent an added fervor to the interminable 
petitions, and marked the suppliant as a pro- 
fessional man of God. 

During the weekdays Gabriel was his 
father’s constant companion about the nu- 
merous occupations of the farm, so that, 
while he won from the struggle with an un- 
tamed earth the bone and sinew of a giant, 
he absorbed from Thornley a theology ter- 
rible in its simplicity and inexorable in the 
specific and dreadful retribution which it 
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would visit upon the heads of those who 
“died in sin.” 

So fruitful had been the years spent under 
the tutelage of his father that when the older 
man died and left him at the age of twenty- 
two, Gabriel was ready to take up the labor 
where his father had left it. His jaw had 
already assumed the unyielding line that it 
wore to his death, and that is the character- 
istic alike of many of the world’s great fail- 
ures and successes. His mouth was a wide, 
thin-lipped symbol of suppression, and the 
eyes let inward upon steel walls. Anyone 
meeting him on the road in these days, 
swinging along on one of the thirty-mile 
parochial calls, would have guessed his age 
at over thirty-five. 

But, if Gabriel added nothing to the 
theology which he received from his father, 
the same could not have been said of his 
material success. When David Thornley 
died, his wife having preceded him by several 
years, Gabriel’s brothers and sisters, with the 
old pioneer instinct, went farther back into 
the Great Smokies, leaving the home for him, 
that he might pursue his father’s mission 
there. So great was Gabriel’s strength, and 
so merciless was he in driving it in the cause 
to which it had been dedicated, that with 
only his feet to carry him, he extended his 
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ministrations over a sparsely settled section 
fifty miles square, and became the first 
preacher in three counties to live by his 
calling alone. 

At thirty-five, Thornley married Mary 
Walliston. She came from the Brevard sec- 
tion, and was the daughter of a well-known 
Baptist preacher who covered a territory near 
the South Carolina line. It was rumored 
that while her people were now poor, they 
had been of such importance that they had 
owned slaves before the Civil War. She was 
twenty when she came to Misty Valley, and 
the neighbors still told of her beauty and of 
the books she had brought to the home on 
Thunder Mountain, that she used to read 
during the first few years. 

Angel frequently tried to send her memory 
back into the years, hoping for a flash of her 
mother’s earlier loveliness, but she could 
never reach a visualization beyond the one 
that she had left her when she died on the 
child’s tenth birthday. Always Angel saw a 
sallow face with hair pulled tightly back to 
a knot behind her head, and hands that 
moved with a quick, apprehensive nervous- 
ness. Between her mother and father, as-be- 
tween her father and herself, there had al- 
ways been silence. 


Only when Mary Walliston had taken her 
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for her daily bath in the pool under Thun- 
der Falls had she been different. She would 
sometimes laugh then, and talk to her about 
the flowers, and later, when Angel was a 
large child, she had taught her to swim, and 
had read aloud to her from the books she 
had brought to Thunder Cove. There had 
been a sort of fairy-story between the two 
that was never alluded to in the father’s 
presence. It had to do with a day in the 
dim future when they would run away to- 
gether into the big world beyond the moun- 
tains. The mother had made it the reason 
for care in speech and manners. ‘You must 
grow up a lady,” Angel could remember be- 
ing told, “or when you go out to the City 
no onz will want to play with you, and you 
won't have any fun.” 

Angel saw little of the young people of 
the settlement. During her mother’s life- 
time she had been her constant companion 
except when she played alone with her dog 
or roamed at will about the farm and 
woods. At ten she had assumed the duties 
where the tired hands had dropped them, 
cooking and washing for Thornley, and keep- 
ing the house swept and clean. Unlike the 
other children of the region she had no field 
work. In lieu of a salary, the parishioners 
kept Thornley provided with the staple foods 
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that constituted their frugal fare, and an 
occasional preacher’s collection at meeting 
gave them the wherewithal for clothing and 
other essentials. 

At twelve Angel had commenced to attend 
school at the little whitewashed cabin a mile 
down the mountain, and had learned to read 
and write. But she had to get her dinner 
cooked, and usually left the building before 
the other children were let out. Meeting, 
which her father held every Wednesday 
evening in the schoolhouse, and Sunday 
church, once a month in the same place, 
were her only social events, and to all of 
these she went and returned with her silent 
and unapproachable father. 


CHAPTER 4 


A® had been her custom since early child- 
hood, Angel was out of bed at dawn 
on the morning following the dance, and 
was on her way to the pool below Thunder 
Falls. She stepped from the cover of the 
laurels into the known and loved solitude 
at the brink of the pool. Automatically she 
raised her hands to the back of her neck, un- 
buttoned her dress and let it slip down over 
her shoulders and about her breast, with her 
eyes on the column of misty water so that 
she could see the rainbow when the sun 
threw it from behind the eastern hills. Then, 
with her dress held about her, she paused 
and lifted her head. It was almost as if she 
were listening to a whisper there in her re- 
treat. After a moment she began slowly to 
refasten her clothing. 

The sun lifted over the hills, and threw 
the rainbow like a prismatic scarf over one 
shoulder of the falls. The other end flick- 
. ered in the mists for a moment, then swung 
its curve almost to Angel’s feet. But 
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the girl did not throw her arms out in 
the pagan gesture of worship. Her face 
wore a_ strained and _ listening look. 
She turned to the screen of blossoms and 
suddenly became cognizant of the small, 
busy thunder of the bees, and the bold faces 
of the flowers. The morning breeze, soft and 
pollen-sweet, blew back her hair and played 
about the mystified oval of her face. Sud- 
denly, with a strange and inexplicable fear 
at her heart, she turned and bounded up the 
trail to the cabin. 

Her father was dressed when she entered 
the cottage, but instead of reading his Bible 
he was sitting with his back to the door, 
gazing into the vacant fireplace. He did 
not reply to Angel’s greeting, but that was 
not unusual as he would sometimes sit for 
hours in deep, abstracted silence. 

The girl prepared breakfast, then touched 
him on the shoulder. He rose and crossed 
to his place at the table. It was not, there- 
fore, until they were opposite each other that 
Angel saw-his face. Thornley’s face did not 
lend itself readily to swift changes of ex- 
pression. It showed him as the Gabriel 
Thornley that everybody knew, with the 
eyes that told no more than those of the 
trained poker player, or it exhibited him, at 
rare intervals, with an almost indecent 
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nakedness, as a man with an abysmal capac- 
ity for silent anguish. 

Angel saw that he was suffering but she 
did not at once divine the cause. 

“Anybody dead in Cedar Creek yesterday, 
Paw?” she inquired. 

There was silence for a long moment, then 
Thornley replied with apparent irrelevance: 

“I came home through Misty Valley last 
night.” 

Then she knew. The Hawkins house was 
on the public road and all of the windows 
had been wide. 

“IT couldn’t help it, Paw,” she said, with 
her chin up, but she could not remain defiant 
with his agonized mask before her. “Oh, 
I'm sorry, Paw. I won’t—” her voice fal- 
tered for a moment, then she plunged bravely 
through, “I won’t go to a dance again if you 
say not.” But she saw that her words made 
no impression upon him. 

After a while he said in a voice that was 
half a groan: “’Tain’t only that; it’s all of 
?em—Perrys, Hawkinses, Drakes,—all bap- 
tized Christians; and they have all been in 
meetin’ prayin’ to God with me for the 
savin’ of their souls, an’ behind my back 
committin’ an abomination in His sight. It 
is these newfangled notions reachin’ back 
here into these mountains.” 
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His face fell between his hands. After a 
moment he pushed back his chair and went 
to the open door. In the small green cup 
of the valley, the scattered cabins glimmered 
faintly among the rising mists. He viewed 
the settlement with anguished eyes. It 
would have seemed an absurdly innocent Ar- 
cadia to the casual observer. ‘Sodom an’ 
Gomorrah,” he groaned, “God help me to 
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save you from the wrath to come”: 


* * x * * 


Angel saw little of her father during the 
two days that followed. He spent many 
hours in the bedroom, which opened from 
the living-room and occupied the other half 
of the cabin proper, and through the closed 
door she heard the almost unremitting rum- 
ble of his voice in earnest prayer. When a 
meal was served, she would knock on the 
heavy, unpainted panels, and Thornley 
would come out and eat what she set before 
him. He never addressed a remark to her, 
and when his eyes rested upon her their 
abstraction was so utter that she dared not 
intrude upon his thoughts. 

Their mode of life, simple at all times, 
now made such small demand upon her that 
Angel had many hours during those days 
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that were free to be spent as she would. 
They were momentous hours to her, as they 
were to the other lonely occupant of the 
cabin. But while Thornley prayed behind 
locked doors, his daughter as instinctively 
sought the open. 

Her kitchen door opened directly into the 
little orchard that covered a gentle rise be- 
tween the house and the forest. There, ly- 
ing flat upon her back, she gazed up at the 
apple buds just showing their first pink tips, 
and the sky beyond them, and entered upon 
a passionate quest for answers to the riddles 
that the week had brought for her solution. 
It never occurred to her to go to any of her 
neighbors for help or advice. Since her 
mother’s death she had known no one inti- 
mately; and it had always been her delight 
to roam the woods, or to lie in the orchard 
and dream her way out of her childish diffi- 
culties and into an Arcadia of her own mak- 
ing. The code which her father had given 
her had been. easily followed. Where she 
had nothing to conceal, and desired little 
that she did not possess, there had been no 
incentive for lying and stealing. Beyond 
those terms her limited vocabulary failed 
her, and the sonorous phrases uttered by her 
father in meeting and when he prayed at 
home with her were more a part of his grim 
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personality than vital truths for her spiritual 
guidance. Vaguely she had gathered that 
pleasure was sinful—but why? And if the 
older members of her father’s flock could 
dance at risk of eternal damnation, why 
should she also not be at liberty to make 
her choice? Then the fiery torments preachéd 
by her father for sinners lit a lurid future 
for her in her vivid imagination, and she 
quailed and shivered there in the gracious 
morning sunshine. But now, as a background 
for her meditations, there was a mysterious 
realization of new forces at work in the 
world about her, a realization that had 
sprung to birth on the night of the dance, 
when Buck Merritt had kissed her. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ON the second evening following the 

momentous event, she had finished her 
supper dishes and stood looking out over the 
orchard. The moon, now in its third quarter, 
was just clear of the treetops, and threw a 
sharply defined pattern through the apple 
trees on the young grass. Her father had 
left the house a short time before, quite sud- 
denly, with an expression of relief on his 
face and an unwonted lightness of step, and 
had gone swinging down toward the settle- 
ment. 

There was a movement among the shadows 
cast by the woods at the rear of the orchard. 
Angel stepped out into the full light. She 
was clad in white, and looked almost 
luminous against the black square of the 
open door. 

A tall form strode from the shadows and 
crossed the orchard towards her, bending its 
head under the lower branches of the apple 
fTOCBu Ta: 

“It’s you!” Angel whispered when it was 
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quite close to her. Merritt stepped impetu- 
ously forward, but her extended hand 
touched his breast. 

“Please don’t, Buck,” she begged, ‘just 
let’s talk, you and me.” 

He gave her his slow, warm smile. ‘Don’t 
be afeared,” he reassured her. ‘I just saw 
the Reverent goin’ ter th’ valley, as if his 
Devil was atter him, an’ I thought I’d better 
come an’ take keer 0’ you. Hit’s all-powered 
dark for gal chillen ter be alone.” 

“He wouldn’t like it, Buck; you said so 
yourself,” she reproached him. 

“Yer ain’t told him about me?’ 

“No, I ain’t. He never asked, and I didn’t 
have any call to tell him, besides he’s got 
too much on his mind now to listen to little 
things like that.” 

“Well, ef he hain’t got me, I hain’t worry- 
in’ none,’ Merritt said lightly; “‘an’ ef yer 
didn’t tell him, I take hit yer liked what I 
tol’ yer t’other night.” 

“What you told me?’ she queried. 

“Yes, about bein’ sweethearts.” 

“Oh, that!’ and her head went so low 
that her eyes were lost stars in the mist of 
her hair. 

“Come,” he said, and drew her arm pos- 
sessively through his. 

They took a few steps. The apple trees 
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wove a black net between them and the 
moon, and the buds exhaled a faint breath 
of perfume. She withdrew her arm, and 
he made no effort to recapture it. 

“Come an’ set,” he said, after a moment 
of silence. ‘They’s lots of things I want 
teretell -yers’ 

She followed him to a fallen tree that lay 
among the shadows at the forest’s edge, and 
seated herself obediently beside him. When 
he spoke his voice was constrained: 

“Some day your paw’s a-goin’ ter hear 
about you an’ me, an’ he’]l have a plenty ter 
tell yer. I jus’ want yer ter hear a little 
sompen or two, so’s yer kin be rememb’rin’ 
when he starts ter put th’ fire ter me.” 

Angel was leaning forward with a steady- 
ing hand on the rough bark of the tree. 
Buck covered its slimness with his large, 
brown one. He made the doing of it im- 
‘personal, as though merely -for emphasis of 
what he was about to say, and Angel did not 
withdraw her fingers. The moonlight fell 
full upon his face, and she regarded it long 
and searchingly. He noted the scrutiny and 
asked with his warm smile: 

“T don’t look like the Devil himself, do 
ie’ 

“No, you don’t. And that’s what I can’t 
understand.” 
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He laughed at her candor, and she thought 
that she had never seen a kinder face. The 
white light and strong shadow brought out 
a ruggedness and strength that made him look 
far older than his twenty-three years; and 
even the suit of cheap store clothes that he 
wore could not disguise the beauty and power 
of his muscular body. 

“Your paw, and your paw’s paw were all 
preachers, an’ so you are a-thinkin’ preachin’s 
a pretty fine callin’ fer a man ter foller, don’t 
yer?” he asked her finally. 

“Why, yes, of course it is,” she replied. 

“Well, with the Merritts hit’s always been 
blockadin’; an’ they’s many an’ many in 
these here mountains what think hit’s more 
o’ a man’s job than preachin’. When paw 
died, me and Dal fell heir ter the still, an’ 
now we've gone ahead an’ got our own grind- 
in’ mill an’ all. Prohibition’s openin’ hit up 
big, an’ the summer folks down Asheville 
way is Jus’ a-yowlin’ fer our stuff, ’cause hit’s 
made right. We air as proud of our licker 
as our paw was o’ his; or as your paw is 0” 
his preachin’, fer that matter.” 

Angel became less ethical and more prac- 
tical. “But everybody here knows you are 
making whiskey. Won’t someone tell the 
revenue and get you jailed?” 

Buck laughed at that. 
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“These folks inform on the Merritts! 
Well, they hain’t done hit yit in fifty years. 
Paw more or less kep’ some of these old 
people alive in his time, an’ Dal an’ me 
hain’t close with licker nor change in the set- 
tlement. I reckon ef they had ter vote be- 
tween my sperits an’ your paw’s own, mine’d 
stan’ as good a chance as his’n o’ gittin’ 
elected. An’ lock a Merritt up! There hain’t 
a chance.” 

“It’s risky, though; and it’s wicked to make 
men drunk,” she told him with deep gravity. 

His smile was serious as he bent toward 
her. 

“Yer got er lot ter l’arn, Angel. Listen, 
an’ I'll tell yer sompen about a side o’ life 
you kain’t guessed none about yit.” 

In her absorption she made an involun- 
tary movement toward him, and he slipped 
_his arm about her waist. She did not with- 
draw, and after a tentative pause he com- 
menced to tell her of the labor and excite- 
ment of his work; the long trips by night to 
get corn and rye for the still, and the nights 
under the stars, out on one of the farthest 
ridges where the process must proceed unin- 
terruptedly day and night if the product was 
to measure up to the Merritt standard. 

When Angel finally told him that he must 
go away, she was more than half convinced. 
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To her, making whiskey had always been a 
sin, and sin was something to be hidden and 
ashamed of. Yet Buck had thrilled her with 
his pride in his work, a pride equal to that 
of her father when he acquitted himself well 
in his calling. It upset standards terribly. 
It threw her back upon the personalities of 
the two men for her answer. And there was 
Merritt leaning toward her with his warm, 
kindly smile. 

“T can’t decide,” she told him with a per- 
plexed frown. ‘You make it sound sort of 
—noble.” 

Then Buck laughed, and kissed her once, 
just as he had done on the night of the 
dance. And as she had also done, she rose 
and walked without a word to the cabin. 


CHAPTER 6 


‘THE following morning Angel saw that 

her father’s spirit had returned from the 
bleak heights to which it had gone for com- 
munion with its God. The pain in his eyes 
had given place to the habitual non-com- 
mittal calm; but there was a nervous excite- 
ment in his manner, and he commenced to 
tell her his plans as soon as she had got 
breakfast ready. 

“God has answered my prayer, Angel, and . 
His hand has showed me the way. I went to 
the valley last night, and made known His 
will to some of the people, and their hearts 
had been softened. Come August, we 
will hold the biggest revival ever seen in 
these mountains.” His eyes brightened, and 
as he talked his voice assumed the rhythmic 
singsong that it employed when he preached, 
and dropped the careless diction that he used 
in conversation. “The valley will be bright 
with the fires of the hosts of God. From 
the mountains they will come, and God Al- 
mighty will purge my people of their sins.” 
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Angel’s imagination was fired by the pic- 
ture. “Tell me more,” she begged, as she 
leant across the table toward him. 

“It will run for seven days, an’ the spirit 
of God will be among them all as they break 
their bread in a great company. There will 
be hymns of praise. We will have to close 
the house, Angel, and go down and live 
among them, that we too may eat of the 
heavenly manna.” 

“But August is three long months away, 
paw. Why must we wait so long?’ she 
asked with her bright, searching gaze on his 
face. 

“It will take time to carry the word 
through the mountains.” Then with an en- 
thusiasm that she had never before seen in 
him, and that somehow affected her with its 


contagion, he sprang up, leaving his food © 


scarcely tasted, and strode about the room for 
a moment. 

“T must be about my Father’s business,” 
he said suddenly; snatched up his broad- 


brimmed felt hat, and strode out of the cabin — 


without so much as a good-bye to the girl. 
It was in this manner that there opened 
up for Angel that brief period in the spring- 
time of every woman that sees the swift rush 
of life up through the sleeping bud into the 
open flower. She saw too little of Thornley 
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in those days, but in that little he com- 
municated to her the repressed excitement 
with which his body was surcharged. There 
were the old silences in the cabin, but now 
they were broken with moments of almost 
passionate utterance. These outbursts were 
not directed at Angel; it is not likely he 
knew that he spoke aloud, but his thoughts 
surged through him in speech that was at 
once moving and mystifying; becoming at 
times almost Biblical in its rhythms and 
language. 

She saw Merritt every evening. Between 
the two men, like the opposite poles of an 
irresistible current, her sensitive spirit vi- 
brated—by day, Thornley, strange, new and 
territle in his singleness of purpose; by night, 
for a brief, surreptitious hour, Merritt; the 
moon adding each night to its brightness, 
and the almost audible beat of life up from 
the earth into the growing things about her. 

Angel knew surely now that she was 
wicked in seeing Buck; but the lust for 
escape was upon her—escape from a monot- 
ony that had only just been revealed to her 
and immediately seemed intolerable. Had 
not her father said that after the revival the 
sinners in the valley would be redeemed and 
saved? Then why should she not meet 
Buck? It would be all right with God in 
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August. In the meantime, her father need 
not know. 

There was one night in that bewildering 
week—afterward she could not remember 
which, it had all been so unreal—that Buck 
had come with a new awkwardness. He had 
not taken her hands as usual, but had stood 
for a full moment in the moonlight, looking 
down at her with eyes that made her at once 
happy and sad. 

“I want ter tell yer sompen without my 
hands on yer,” he said at last. ‘Maybe 
you'll believe me better then. I been thinkin’ 
hard, an’ yer got ter know my thoughts. I 
couldn’t sleep somehow, till I got ter tell 
Vere 

He hesitated a moment, and Angel sensing 
the stress under which he spoke raised her 
face and looked straight up into his. ‘‘Yes,” 
she whispered. 

“We got to be more’n sweethearts,” he 
drew a deep breath. ‘““We air a-goin’ ter be 
man an’ wife.” 

Coquetry was unknown to Angel. The 
man there before her had made a statement, 
and she had been taught to accept facts with- 
out question. At first she had given a little 
gasp of surprise. Now she asked quite sim- 
ply, as though to remove all doubt: 

“Are we?” 
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“Yes,” said Buck with conviction, “we 
air. 
They stood a moment in silence. The girl 
was bewildered. Could it be as simple as 
that? Could those few words be the charm 
that would make her one of those sad-voiced 
watchers at the dances? Slowly a rebellious 
spark began to glow and brighten deep with- 
in her. Her one dance—music—and the 
thrill of movement—life—was it all to be 
as brief as that? 

Merritt took her silence for confirmation. 

“Come an’ set,” he urged; ‘“‘they’s other 
.things ter be said.”” He led her to the fallen 
tree; and when they were seated, he placed 
his arm around her and drew her head down 
upon his shoulder. Angel let it remain there, 
- but a ghost of a sigh escaped her, and Mer- 
ritt felt her shiver slightly within the curve 
of his arm. After a moment he started to 
speak in a low, firm tone. 

“This is a-goin’ ter be the hell of hit: I 
hain’t a-goin’ ter give up blockadin’. Hit’s 
a man’s work, an’ J kin make yer rich with 
hit the way things go around here. You're 
a-goin’ ter leave yer paw fer good when yer 
come with me.” 

He waited for the half-expected protest, 
but in the girl there was chaos; a melting 
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pain that drew her toward him, and the re- 
bellious spark that quickened alarmingly. 

“But you an’ me’ll be happy,’ he pro- 
ceeded in a relieved tone. “I hain’t the kind 
fer killin’ womenfolks with work.” 

Suddenly the spark within Angel blazed 
to flame, and leaped beyond control. She 
sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, I can’t marry, Buck. I can’t marry 
yet. I’ve got to laugh and play a little while 
longer. You've got to see that. You 
wouldn’t do that to me. You can’t make 
me marry you now, you can’t make me, you 
justrcan tee 

While she talked her voice had risen to a 
note of fear. She sprang to her feet and 
backed from him. Merritt was nonplussed. 
He rose quickly and watched her with a 
helpless look in his eyes. 

PaVOu/ Can ts 

Suddenly her voice faltered—she took a 
slow step back toward him. The next second 
he took the impact of her vibrant young 
body full against his chest. Her arms went 
around his neck and her kisses were hot and 
passionate upon his mouth. He caught her 
to him and for a moment he held her so. 
Then she forced herself back within the 
circle of his arms, and plead incoherently up 
into his face: 
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“Don’t marry me, Buck. But don’t give 
me up either. Let’s just be sweethearts but 
not marry—not now, not now.” 

She kissed him, and sprang from him so 
quickly that she was gone before he realized 
it. He saw her flash across the orchard like 
a wind-driven bird; then he heard the cabin 
door bang. 


CHAPTER 7 


See night came. Thornley had 
gone to his room to spend the evening in 
prayer for guidance on the morrow, when it 
was planned to launch the proposal for the 
revival in an augmented meeting in Misty 
Valley. 

Angel sat in the kitchen doorway, and 
watched the full moon lift slowly over the 
far serrate line of the eastern mountains. She 
had not known that a night could be so still. 
Even the tree toads were silent, and the mo- 
notonous call of the whippoorwill, that had 
sounded all through the dusk, had grown 
faint and fainter in the distance until it had 
gone out imperceptibly, like a failing pulse. 
For a while she felt a strange conviction that 
time had stopped. Probably that was why 
Buck did not come tonight. Perhaps he 
had been on his way and this strange, uni- 
versal cessation had fixed him somewhere on 
the road. She smiled at the fancy of him 
caught midway in a step, out there behind 
the village. 
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She waited for him until the moon was 
high over the apple trees, and her father’s 
muttered prayers in the room behind her 
changed to the slow, rhythmic breath of a 
sleeper. She was conscious of an intolerable 
hunger for the tall, straight figure that was 
wont to stir the shadows beyond the orchard 
with the fall of night; but she could wait 
no longer, and with her longing still upon 
her she entered the cabin, undressed and got 
into her bed in the corner of the living-room. 

Angel was awakened by a slight scratching 
sound that came from the kitchen door; 
partly that, and partly something in her own 
mind that had not gone to sleep and that 
now told her to rise quickly and go to the 
door. She crossed the living-room and 
kitchen, her form alternately blurred and 
sharply white as she traversed the moonlit 
squares that fell on the floor from the small 
windows. She opened the door a few inches 
and peered out. 

Buck was there, close to the opening. She 
drew back with a little gasp. 

“Dress an’ come out,” he said, “I jus’ got 
ter tell yer about sumpen.”’ 

In scarcely more than a minute she was 
back, clad in her soft white dress, and with 
her feet bare. She swung the door open 
quickly and silently, and stood hesitant 
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against the dark interior of the room. In 
the direct white light of the moon her hair 
was an aureole of faint gold about her head, 
and she seemed to sway within the thin stuff 
of the dress like some_unsubstantial visitor 
from another world. 

There was a wonder that was almost awe 
in Buck’s face, as he reached out from where 
he stood and took her hand. He drew her 
with him across the orchard, and toward the 
line of the woods. The hush of the earlier 
evening was now broken by the full orches- 
tration of the night. The whippoorwill 
was back, throwing his melancholy reitera- 
tion out across the clearing; katydids shrilled 
away steadily in the trees, and from the dis- 
tant pool two bull frogs could be heard 
plucking bass banjo chords to each other 
across the water with monotonous regular- » 
ity. 
Coming suddenly from her dreams, Angel 
had the fancy that sound had flooded back 
into the world while she slept and had re- 
leased Buck from his enchantment so that 
he could come to her. It was all of a piece 
with her own mood which was utterly un- 
like anything that she had before experienced. 
She moved in an atmosphere of unreality, as 
though her body still slept under the bright 
patchwork quilt in the cabin, and only that 
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to go out to Buck was acutely alive and 
drinking in the impressions of the night. 
There was at once the detachment, and the 
overpowering inevitability of a dream. Her 
senses were so sharpened and recorded their 
impressions so indelibly that in later years 
apple blossoms between herself and a full 
moon always held the power to swing her 
back through an unbearable nostalgia to the 
orchard in Thunder Cove, and a broad- 
shouldered form that moved beside her under 
the branches. 

She was obedient to the point of submis- 
sion to Merritt’s slightest suggestion of 
speech or manner. Back and forth under 
the heavy white-laden boughs they moved, 
and the things that the man said fell into 
their place in the unfolding pattern of the 
night’s plan, and were accepted, as are birth 
and death, without question. Buck had been 
across the mountain to a settlement, where 
he had heard that they were planning for a 
revival. There would be a preacher there 
in July. He would take her then, with his 
brother as witness, and they would be 
married. He had considered an immediate 
civil marriage by the magistrate who lived 
over the mountains on the way to Asheville, 
but he had decided that he would give 
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her time to get over her queer no- 
tion about not marrying. Two months 
should be a-plenty, he told her, for 
such odd notions to peter out. Then, 
too, he wanted to be tied by a preacher, so 
her father could have no fault to find with 
the religious side of it. After it was all 
over they would come back to Thornley and 
tell him. Then he would have to choose 
whether he would cast them off or not. 

Buck told her'again and again that he was 
going to be as fair to Thornley as he could. 
He said that he had little religion in him 
but that little lay in doing the fair thing. 
But he had to have Angel. Surely she must 
see that. 

The girl had not taken her eyes from his 
face while he was speaking. Now she felt 
that an answer was expected, and she nodded 
acquiescence. 

When Buck had said his say they stood 
for a while in silence. Then he saw Angel 
raise her head and stand like one listening. 
He could hear nothing beyond the usual night 
noises, and he looked at her questioningly. 

“It’s my Falls,” she whispered. . “Can’t 
you hear it talking in the woods?” 

His arm was close about her, and he bent 
his head so.that they could listen together. 

“Yes; what’s hit a-sayin’ ?”’ 
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“It’s calling us.” 

She released herself gently from his em- 
brace, and taking him by the hand led him 
into the trail that commenced among the 
boles of great pines, then lost itself in the 
laurel on the way to the cove. 

He followed her in silence, wondering. 
Down they went, and the white world of the 
hilltops flickered for a moment between the 
columns of the pines, then died out as they 
plunged into the tunnelled way under the 
interlacing laurel and rhcdodendron. She 
led him with unhesitating sureness down the 
steep trail. The darkness was more than 
that of night. It seemed the very stuff of 
which blindness is made, pressing impene- 
trably against the open eyes. As used as 
Buck was to night travel and the ways of 
the woods, he realized that he would be 
lost without the guiding pressure of the little 
hand that extended back to him from the 
blankness into which he plunged. 

As they went, they stepped from chill 
stretches of the trail, so narrow that 
their faces were constantly brushed with dew- 
wet pollen, into warm little pockets of air 
that hung close to the ground and filled 
their nostrils with a pungent, earthy smell. 
About them the night distilled its essences, 
and the gloom was heavy with perfumes that 
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seemed to lie in well-defined strata, so that 


in descending they plunged into a succes- — 
sion of them. With the feeling of physical ~ 


blindness upon him, Buck got the eerie im- 
pression that the girl was guided by these 
landmarks that reached her through her other 
senses; a peculiarly heavy and sweet odor 
here, a warm breath from nowhere against 
the cheek there. It was almost as if she 
checked them off as she went, so sure was her 
progress. 

She must have stopped suddenly before 
him, for he brought up against her, and had 
to catch her to keep her from being thrown 
forward. Then she drew him about before 
her, and gave him a gentle push. 

“There!” she whispered. 

They were out on a great flat shelf of 
granite. Above them the Falls gave the im- 
pression of falling sheer from the moonlit 
sky, pulling some of the light down with it, 
and hurling it into the gloom below. The 
broad column of water exhaled faint, damp 
breaths of air that blew chill against their 
lifted faces. The roar was a barrier of im- 
penetrable sound reared between them and 
the world of actualities. 

Suddenly the mood that had been upon 
Angel passed. She was indeed a sleeper 
awakened. 
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“This is my country,” she told Buck. “I 
wanted to bring you here. Don’t you feel 
how strange it is—not like Misty Valley— 
not like any place else.” 

She took one of his big hands in both of 
hers and held it against her cheek. Then she 
dropped a kiss in it, and stepped back from 
him with a soft laugh. 

There was a new light in Merritt’s eyes 
as he stood facing her in the gloom. The 
blown spray hung damp upon the white stuff 
of her dress, and moulded it to her slender, 
vital body. Her hair and lifted face burned 
a small, vivid spot into the black fabric of 
the night. 

On the ridge above them a fox barked, 
and in the dense shadows there was the con- 
stant stir of nocturnal life. 

Angel looked at him for a moment, then 
she laughed again, a low, provocative trill. 
It seemed strange and utterly incongruous, 
flashing out from the almost ethereal purity 
of her face. 

Buck turned abruptly away from her. 

“We've got ter git out o’ here, Angel,” 
he said sharply. ‘‘We’ve got ter git back up 
into th’ light. You’re diffrent. I can’t 
make yer out. Come, I say, we've got ter 
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She caught him, and spun him around._ 
‘Took!’ she cried triumphantly. “You, 
can’t get out till I let you. You couldn’t 
find the way.” 

They were not twenty feet from the woods, 
but when he raised his eyes he knew that she 
had spoken the truth. From the rear of the 
large shelf of rock upon which they stood, 
the blossoms of the laurel were reared in a 
pale wall that rose high before them and 
blurred out in the darkness on either side. 
Within the range of Merritt’s vision there 
appeared no break that would indicate the 
entrance to the trail. 

“But you don’t understand,” he said 
sharply. “I got to be decent. I got to take 
care 0’ you.” 

He touched her urgently on the arm, and 
she felt his hand tremble violently. That 
knowledge thrilled her strangely. She gave 
a low, entirely feminine laugh of victory. 
Then, suddenly, she was in his arms. 

Behind them the screen of blossoms re- 
leased reservoirs of warm, earthy air, and 
poured the essences of the night about them. 
From the misty heavens the luminous, re- 
verberant curtain of the Falls dropped to 
the gloom below. 

Pausing not for so long as the beat of a 
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fevered pulse, the ancient Earth, murmur- 
ous in this midnight of its great procreative 
season, spun steadily on toward its next 
sunrise. 


CHAPTER 8 


A MONTH passed. The flame azaleas 
burned out to the last coal. The small 
cups of the laurel were drained by the bees, 
and gave place to the bolder beauty of the 
rhododendron. The orchard no_ longer 
showed the sky through a black net of 
branches, but offered a welcome ceiling of 
heavy green against the increasing power of 

‘the sun. To anyone less absorbed in his 
affairs then Thornley, Angel, too, would 
have exhibited a growing maturity. Her face 
was as quick as ever to mirror her emotions, 
but when it was in repose, there was a wist- 
ful seriousness that bespoke the woman 
rather than the child. 

But Thornley was too deeply engrossed 
with the affairs of the spirit to give heed to 
temporal matters. To him life was a war of 
many battles, rather than an all-too-brief 
communion with human friendships and 
loves. Earth was a savage enemy to be 
broken. The Devil was a terrific verity more 
truly existent than the visible flesh against 
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which he held his deep designs. The revival 
would be Thornley’s major engagement with 
the forces of evil, and into the preparations 
for it he threw all of the concentrated energy 
of his mind and body. Day after day he 
would leave the cabin at dawn, not to return 
until after sundown, and in the interim 
he would cover a circuit of between thirty 
and forty miles of rough mountain trail, 
leaving word at isolated cabins, and holding 
prayer meetings for little gatherings in re- 
mote coves known to few but himself. Al- 
ready a spare man, he became almost emaci- 
ated, with only his iron will holding him 
from collapse. 

One evening he returned earlier than usual. 
A neizhbor with a wagon had overtaken him, 
swinging along in the loose, shambling stride 
that the mountaineer employs when on a long 
journey, and had given him a lift. 

Angel was not in the house when he 
entered, and being less exhausted than usual 
upon his return, he went out to look for her. 

In the deceptive peace of the late after- 
noon, there, just within the entrance of the 
trail to Angel’s cove, the inevitable moment 
arrived. The girl was in Buck’s arms, with 
her back toward the house. Thornley 
stopped in the entrance with the full sun- 
light upon him. The two seemed almost 
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as one among the deepening shades.) 
Thornley had made no sound in his ap~ 
proach, and for a moment he stood undis- 
covered. Only a sudden iron tightening of 
the face muscles showed that he had seen 
them at all. 

_ Angel was laughing against Merritt’s 
heart; low, teasing laughter that had a 
drowsy child note in it. Merritt raised his 
face, flushed from its contact with hers, and 
looked over her shoulder straight into Thorn- 
ley’s eyes. They were as menacing and as 
impersonal as two blue-steel revolver muz- 
zles. That was the most terrible thing about 
Thornley. He had no personal grievance. 
He was not an individual, but an instru- 
ment through which an enemy sinned against 
God. He could not take personal vengeance. 
“Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord.” He 
could only hold himself a ready weapon of 
retribution to be used by his Maker as, and 
when, He saw fit. In an intense moment of 
revelation Merritt felt the impact of this 
point of view distinctly, and he was at a loss 
how to combat it. He came of a race that 
struck quickly, that was not altogether free 
from blood-guiltiness. But he knew sud- 
denly that Thornley would do nothing now, 
that what was destined to pass in the next 
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few minutes would be painful but utterly 
inconclusive. He was baffled. 

Angel noticed a slackening of his embrace, 
and beat him playfully upon his breast with 
the flat of her hands. Then she raised her 
face and looked up. It was typical of her 
that she would not have to look to know who 
stood behind her. Before she turned she 
called “Paw!” Then slowly she moved 
around in Merritt’s arms and stood leaning: 
against him with her eyes fixed fearlessly on 
Thornley. 

In the tension of the moment her voice 
fell with its clear, bright quality like mellow 
sunlight. 

“Now you've seen what you’ve seen, paw, 
you tetter know at once Buck and I are 
going to get married.” 

Thornley did not look at her, but kept his 
eyes, with their ghastly, impersonal menace, 
fixed on the face of the man. 

“Go to the house, Angel,” he said through 
the thin, hard line of his mouth. 

The girl paled. 

“You aren’t going to hurt each other?” she 
entreated. ‘Oh, don’t, please, please!” She 
looked questioningly from one to the other. 
“No, you aren't,” she said with relief. “TI 
can see that now.’ 

Then Buck ae for the first time. 
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“I’m half afeared ter leave you with him,» 
Angel. Reckon I better take you along’ 
now.” 

“Honour thy father,’ Thornley com- 
manded the girl. 

“Yes, I’m going, paw.” Angel deliber- 
ately reached up, took Buck’s face between 
her hands and kissed him upon the mouth. 
Then she turned and went toward the house. 
. After a moment Thornley addressed Mer- 
ritt in a voice like the grind of metal on 
metal, and that enunciated with an auto- 
maton-like precision. 

“Child of the devil, debaucher of youth 
with your accursed whiskey, God will mete 
out your punishment for this sin you have 
worked. Get out of my sight until His wrath 
shall fall upon you.” 

“Tll take my chance with God,” Buck » 
told him, “an’ I’m not afeared of you on my 
own account. But yer got ter know straight, 
I’m a-goin’ to marry Angel. I got the right 
to protect her. If you tech a hair o’ her head 
Pll come back and break every bone in your 
body.” 

Thornley turned his back squarely upon 
him, crossed the orchard and entered the 
cabin by the kitchen door, leaving Merritt 
alone in the mouth of the trail. 

The encounter between Thornley and Mer- 
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ritt was followed by three weeks of ominous 
calm. The lovers met seldom, as Thornley 
now spent much time at the cabin. Buck 
was for coming boldly to the house and de- 
manding the right to see Angel, but she 
begged him to refrain, as she feared another 
meeting of the two men. Thornley said 
nothing of the affair to his daughter, but 
she knew that he was brooding over it. 

Once he went to the store and returned 
with a small package carefully wrapped and 
tied. He locked himself in his room for an 
hour, and when he came out he started at 
once toward the settlement. Angel entered 
his room and looked about her. He had 
been sitting at a small table, for the solitary 
chair which usually stood by his bed was 
near it, as though just pushed back to allow 
its occupant to rise. On the table, black 
against the white pine, was a spot of ink, 
not yet dry. She could not remember the 
last time her father had written a letter. 
What could it mean? 

It was late afternoon when Thornley re- 
turned. Half an hour would have sufficed 
for the trip to the Misty Valley post office. 
He had evidently footed it to Pine Vale, five 
miles over the mountain. Why should he 
have done that? 

The girl was mystified and alarmed. 


CHAPTER 9 


‘[ BEY were on their way down the moun- 
tain to Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing, Thornley walking ahead with his eyes 
on the ground, and Angel following, deep in 
her own thoughts. The day had been unusu- 
ally sultry, but just before sunset a thunder 
shower had come up. Now the air was cool 
and of the crystalline quality in which sound 
will carry to unbelievable distances. From 
a hilltop pasture a mile away came the clear, 
musical tinkle of a cow-bell, and in the woods 
around them the shrilling of katydids fretted 
the silence like a myriad little blades. 
Suddenly the serenity of the evening was 
broken by the distant crack of a rifle; it was 
almost immediately followed by another; 
then a fusillade. The echoes rang and died. 
There followed a silence, final and profound. 
Thornley stopped in his tracks, and his 
body stiffened for a moment. Without look- 
ing around, he swung forward again. 
“What’s that, paw?” asked Angel sharply. 
“Some coon hunters back behind the moun- 
tain, I reckon.” 
74 
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“But it’s too dark for hunting now. An’ 
there’s no moon.” 

To her surprise Thornley became explana- 
tory. 

“You can’t tell about that. The dogs 
might have been runnin’ since big daylight, 
and just treed. You've got no call to be 
frettin’. The woods are too full of varmints 
anyway. An’ those shots must have been 
three miles away from here.” 

He dropped the subject there and plunged 
- into talk about the revival, saying the words 
rapidly out into the gathering dark before 
him, and not once turning to look at Angel. 
Tke sudden end of his long silence at once 
startled and relieved her. She swung along 
behind him, glad of any break in the tension. 

When prayer meeting was over, the little 
gathering emptied itself into the road and 
commenced to dissolve into groups of two 
and three, and straggle away into the gloom. 
Then, as though by common consent, they 
drew together again. Angel had started to 
leave with her father who seemed anxious 
to be off, but she turned and rejoined the 
others. 

Bill Dawsey, the big dance leader, had 
appeared and was in the center of the group. 
In the light of a lantern that one of the 
women carried, his face showed white and 
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drawn. He was breathing heavily. A 
nameless apprehension that Angel had felt 
throughout the evening suddenly became im- 
mediate and terrifying. Whatever this was, 
it had to do vitally with her. She was cer- 
tain of that. She pushed to the center of 
the group. 

Dawsey spoke: “The sheriff's got Buck. 
I come on ’em goin’ in over a trail by Pine 
Vale way. They’s six o’ ’em and one’s shot 
up bad.” 

“But Buck?’ someone called. “Is he 
hurted?” 

Angel was grateful. She had tried to 
frame the question, but her lips had refused 
to do her bidding. 

“No. They had him on a lead-horse. He 
was settin’ straight an’ looked all right. 
They had their wounded man tied on, an’ 
they was makin’ tracks. I come on ’em 
sudden, an’ didn’t have no gun. There 
warn’t a God’s thing ter do.” 

“Reckon they’s gone by now?” asked one 
of the men. 

“Clean gone. They’s past Pine Vale now. | 
They sairtainly had the lay o’ the lan’ pat.” 

There were about a dozen men standing 
about. Now they drew close in around 
Dawsey, elbowing the women into the gloom 
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behind them. It was evidently a man’s 
affair. 

“Anybody got a notion ’bout who in- 
formed?” 

Angel looked at the speaker, and it was 
only after an appreciable time that she recog- 
nized the man who had played the guitar 
at the dance. The lantern light struck up 
against his face, and the lowering menace 
that she saw there made her quail. 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Dawsey spoke: 

“Can’t spot a man in the county what 
hain’t all fer Buck. Yit there warn’t a man 
out o’ hit who knowed where the Merritt 
still was.” 

“Well, ef th’ skunk’s hereabouts, we got 
ter git him. Thet’s all.” 

The speaker was a member of Thornley’s 
flock. Then it struck Angel that most of the 
men in the group had been praying in meet- 
ing only a few minutes ago. Now she saw 
them suddenly transformed. She knew that 
they could kill. 

Strange, how her mind worked that night. 
Her heart seemed quite dead within her. 
Yet her brain kept driving ahead, gathering 
impressions, and storing them away accu- 
rately and with feverish speed. They had 
taken Buck away—her lover—but still more 
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—one of her own people. These also were 
her own, these men gathered close around the 
lantern with murder in their faces. She 
saw in a flash of retrospect the same faces as 
she had seen them at-the dance—only Buck 
was there, too. Then they had laughed and 
sung together, blood of one blood. Now an 
alien world had reached in and taken Buck. 
It must be their blood against the foreigner; 
but, most of all, against the man who had 
informed. Suddenly her reasoning was en- 
gulfed by an overmastering passion of re- 
volt—Her people against the world. She 
must find that man; and give him up. 

She became conscious of a pressure on her 
arm. Someone was urging her away. The 
insistence of it fretted her. She shook off 
the hand without taking her eyes from the 


faces of the men. The hand closed again, 
and she felt herself drawn irresistibly from 


the circle of light back into the shadows. 
Finally she turned and saw that it was her 
father. She ceased to resist and he drew 
her away in the direction of Thunder Cove. 

“Come on home,’ he commanded, in his 
hard, level voice. “This ain’t a place for 
womenfolks.” 

They had gone but a short distance when 
Angel stopped in her tracks, turned, and 
looked full in Thornley’s face. Her mind 
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had left the group around the lantern now. 
It was plunging ahead with its relentless 
quest here. In the faint starlight she looked 
full into the empty steel rooms of Thorn- 
ley’s eyes. Her brain raced on; accepting, 
rejecting, piecing scraps together: Thorn- 
ley’s threat against Buck; the letter; the 
shots at dusk; and his sudden volubility; 
now his silent withdrawal from the man- 
hood of the settlement. 

Sometimes, among people who are of one 
blood and who talk little, there isan atavism 
to the old channels of communication that 
served before speech was found. Now, there 
in the starlight, such an interchange took 
place. Angel’s face burned like a clear 
white flame, and, although her head was on 
a level with the man’s shoulder, it was as 
though she were looking down upon him. 

Her eyes told him: “I know.” 

Her accusation brought a strange response. 
All that was furtive in Thornley’s demeanor 
dropped from him. He drew himself to his 
full height, the iron mask of his face seemed 
to soften and brighten strangely. 

“Call them,” he said, in a clear steady 
voice. “What I did, I did in God’s name. 
If He wants my soul, I am ready.” 

Had it been otherwise, had the man 
quailed, Angel would surely have given him 
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over, and done so knowing the consequences. 
The incident of the arrest was like some 
deep explosion that threw to the surface the 
instinctive elements in the nature of these 
mountain people. .The inhibitory code, 
which had been superimposed by Thornley 
during the long, patient years, had been sud- 
denly blown to atoms. » 

For a terrible space of time father and 
daughter stood looking into each other’s eyes. 
Then gradually the girl saw the man’s ex- 
pression change. There, within the con- 
stricted windows of his eyes, she saw dawn- 
ing the look of the old hound she had loved. 
It was naked, pleading, obstinate. It made 
her see that, if he died, it would not only 
be by the will of his God, but for her whom 
he had tried to save according to his lights. 

Suddenly she gave a half-sob and turned 
away. 

The party before the meeting house had 
dispersed. Only a few of the men remained 
talking to Dawsey. 

“Call Mr. Dawsey,” Angel told Thornley. 

In a strong, steady voice the preacher 
called the big mountaineer, and when they 
were joined by him, he said: 

“My daughter here has something to say 
to you.” 

Angel looked up into the man’s face. 
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“Will you be seeing Buck again?” she 
asked. 

“Tl be goin’ ter the trial ter do what I 
kin,” he told her. 

Angel drew herself up, and the new, 
strange light flamed again in her face. 

“Then tell him this for me,” she said. 
“That I'll be waiting for him if it’s forever 
and ever. Tell him that.” 

Dawsey took her hand in both of his. He 
had difficulty with his speech. 

“You and Buck—sweethearts?” 

Angel bowed her head. 

“T’ll tell him. He'll be wantin’ ter hear 
thet.” 

The father and daughter turned silently 
away und commenced the climb toward the 
cabin. 


CHAPTER 10 


ig was late July. The hot, dry mountain 

afternoon was giving place to the blessed 
coolness that always comes with evening in 
the altitudes. Angel sat in the kitchen door- 
way. In the orchard the trees were covered 
with their small, green fruit. It was an un- 
commonly productive season. There would 
be a generous yield. 

There was something that she had to tell 
Thornley. After her night with Buck in 
Thunder Cove, her lover had told her many 
things. Now certain of these had come to 
pass. She thought that if her mother were 
alive she could have told her; she would 
have understood. She wanted most terribly 
to tell her father, but she shrank from the 
things that she knew he would say. Buck’s 
trial would take place any day. Perhaps 
after that it would be too late. If he had 
not shot the officer it might have been easier. 
He could have been out on bail, and his sen- 
tence would have been light. But now— 

She heard Thornley enter the cabin. 
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Drawn by an irresistible impulse she got 
quickly to her feet and went out under the 
trees. Her thoughts always grew clearer 
there. Answers sometimes came to ques- 
tions that seemed unanswerable indoors. 
Above her the small, shining green globes 
- stood boldly forth on their sturdy twigs for 
all the world to see. Why should she be 
afraid? Because her father said it was 
wrong, and all the people believed him. Per- 
haps if she explained to him, he would see. 

She entered the cabin. Thornley had 
lighted the lamp and was seated by the 
table. He looked up when she entered. 

“You're late, Angel,”’ he said. “It’s time 
for supper.” 

She did not move, and after a moment 
he looked up into her face. She saw that 
he would speak. After the habitual, impres- 
sive silence, he said: 

“You look troubled. Is there anything on 
your mind?” 

When she had thought out her plan under 
the trees, it had seemed possible. Now she 
looked into his face and knew the hopeless- 
_ ness of trying to make him see old truths in a 
new light. 

There was no help for it. It was a mat- 
ter for simple courage. It must be carried 
- through; that was all. 
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She was very pale, but her voice was 
steady, and it fell into the shadowed room, 
warm and bright. 

“Only this—and you better know it now. 
I’m going to have a baby. And it’s Buck’s.” 

The man’s face stiffened as it had done 
when he discovered her in Merritt’s arms. 
Visibly it took to itself that iron surface, 
like armor against a physical blow. Thorn- 
ley said not a word, but he rose from his 
chair and paced .back and forth, with his 
hands behind his back and his chin on his 
breast. Suddenly .he stopped before her. 

“Have you told anybody?” he demanded. 

“No. There was nobody to tell but you.” 

Abruptly he stepped forward and seized 
_ her by the shoulders. His grip made her 
wince. 

“Then don’t you dare. Of what use 
would I be to my Maker with an adulteress 
under my roof? Who'd take my word at the 
revival if they knew? No one, I tell you! 
I'd be a laughing-stock in their eyes.” 

He let her go, strode the length of 
the room and back. 

“Swear you won't tell a soul,” he de- 
manded of her. 

“T swear,” she said. 

He seemed relieved. After a moment he 
said abruptly: : 
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“Tl think what can be done, and let you 
know.” 

“T thought that maybe, if we went down, 
they’d let Buck and me get married. Then 
it would be all right. And we'd wait here 
for Buck,” she hazarded. 

“An’ have the word flung over the moun- 
tain that my own child is the wife of a jail- 
bird, an’ that she had to follow him to jail 
to get married because she was with child 
by him! No! A thousand times, no! How 
many of the souls I have in my keeping 
would carry through to salvation, when the 
infidels would have that to throw in my 
teeth? None, I tell you. None! I'd be 
despised alike o’ God and man.” 

Thornley turned from her, entered his 
own room, and closed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER Il 


A NGEL sat in the little living-room of 
the cabin and held her gaze riveted 
upon the broad-brimmed felt hat that hung 
between Bill Dawsey’s knees, and that was 
alternately gripped and dangled in his large, 
brown hands. The big mountaineer sat for- 
ward with his forearms on his thighs, and 
looked neither at the stricken face of the 
girl nor at the stern features of the father 
who sat near and completed the human tri- 
angle. 

At times Dawsey talked out into the gay 
blue mountain weather beyond the open door, 
and again he would apostrophize a spot on | 
the floor in the very center of the fateful 
triangle. | 

“Buck never had a chance,” he told them. 
“The deputy was still in the hospital with 
the bullet hole through his left lung. Ten 
years at hard labor. A pretty lucky draw, 
takin’ hit by an’ large. The district attor- 
ney knew the court was full o’ moonshiners, 
an’ he wanted ter fling hit into ’em all good 
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and deep. He was atter givin’ ’em sompen 
ter take home and chaw over. If Buck hadn’t 
looked so plumb clean, they'd nachelly ha’ 
thrown him in fer life. But when the law- 
yers tried to hang murderous intention onto 
him, hit jes’ wouldn’t stick.” 

Ten years! Life became a question of ad- 
dition to Angel. She was seventeen now. 
Seventeen and ten—twenty-seven. Then 
subtraction—ten years ago she had been only 
seven. Yes, that was what ten years meant. 
Now she must project that into the future 
if she would measure the meaning in the 
spending of life. But it could not be. She 
would be old. 

Then Dawsey’s voice spoke again: 

“T got a word with Buck, and I found 
out sompen! Buck knows who informed.” 

Two poles of the triangle stiffened as 
though a current had flashed from the third. 
Angel raised her eyes from the hat to the face 
of the speaker. Thornley’s held their blue, 
metallic look, and were fixed pointblank 
on Dawsey’s. 

Ponderous, ill at ease, mrystineds the 
mountaineer groped with abstractions for a 
moment; then was back on known ground. 

“The hell of it is,” he exploded, “I can’t 
git him ter say. All he’d give me was thet 
th’ feller’d be around fer a long time, an’ 
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he’d take care o’ him himself when he got 
out.” 

The tension eased. There was a moment 
_ of silence; then Angel asked: 

“Did you tell him what I said?” 

Dawsey was embarrassed. He looked 
slantwise at the uncompromising figure of 
the preacher. Then he blurted out: 

“His answer ain’t fer the Reverent. If 
he’ll be so good as ter go out, Il] be a-tellin’ 
Koes 

Thornley rose immediately and left the 
room. 

Dawsey watched him go; then addressed 
_ Angel in a low voice. 

“He said ter remember what he used ter 
tell yer about God; an’ thet yer paw’s kind 
o’ salvation hain’t th’ only brand.” 

“Was that all?’ she asked, after a pause 
that Dawsey allowed to grow in the little 
room. 

“No. He said ter remember thet ten 
years hain’t so long, an’, if yer kin git used 
ter the idea o’ matin’ with a jail-bird, he'll 
be lookin’ fer yer.” 

The girl’s reply was scarcely more than a 
whisper: 

“If you see him again, tell him I’ll be 
waiting.” 


CHAPTER 12 


EV IVAL week in Misty Valley will long 

be a landmark in time’s passage. The 
term of arduous preparation spent by Thorn- 
ley brought results scarcely dreamed of by 
the man himself. 

Out of the mountain the folk came, afoot, 
by ox-cart, and in heavy, mule-drawn moun- 
tain schooners. Monday morning brought 
the vanguard; and by night the little valley 
was dotted with white-sheeted wagons, in 
which the families slept and lived as in 
pioneer days. Every room in the village was 
occupied. Nearly an acre of rough board 
benches faced the little meeting house for 
the accommodation of the overflow at the 
services. It was an epoch-making event. 
The terrific driving force of Gabriel Thorn- 
ley started it; the hundreds who came in 
from lonely settlements caught the contagion 
and swept it through to a smashing triumph. 
Each night the number of those who came 
forward and accepted salvation was recorded. 
Steadily it mounted as the week advanced, 
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until in the white heat of the final meeting 
the last straggler had come through, repented, 
and accepted Christ. 

“With the aid of God I have saved five 
hundred and fifty souls,” declared Thornley 
that night, a fact that was attested by those 
who had taken the count as the week rolled 
up the astonishing total. 

When Angel stepped from the cabin door 
on Monday morning to follow her father 
down to the settlement where they were to 
spend the week, she could scarcely believe 
the evidence of her eyes. It was almost 
noon, and from her position high above 
the village she could see many of the 
roads and trails that led into Misty Valley. 
Every avenue of approach bore its burden of 
traffic. Trails that she had not before no- 
ticed were brought to view by the black dots 
that crowded along them toward the settle- 
ment. Where wider roads climbed hills and 
were lost in the intervening valleys, she saw 
the gleam of white-sheeted mountain schoon- 
ers coming up from the more fertile lands to 
the south, drawn by fast-stepping heavy 
mules. Out of the unknown depths to the 
westward came steer-drawn wagons, and she 
even discerned a sled, heaped with provisions 
and children, and drawn by a steer, that she 
knew came out of mountains so steep 
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that the narrow, precipitous trails could not 
carry a wheeled vehicle. There were many 
afoot, packing bedding and provisions on 
their backs, and swinging along behind the 
vehicles. 

From below came the hum of preparation, 
and where yesterday there had been but a 
dozen buildings, the settlement now resem- 
bled a small town, for everywhere the cov- 
ered wagons showed among the trees, and 
the smoke of many fires lifted into the still 
noon heat. 

Angel approached the settlement with 
varied emotions. Having led such a solitary 
existence, the prospect of mingling with the 
throng made her both eager and shy. ‘“‘Peo- 
ple; what were they like?” she wondered. 
Individuals she knew, but people, not at all. 

Soon she passed the first group. There 
were three wagons standing close together. 
At a little distance the mules were tied be- 
neath a tree, eating from a pile of corn fod- 
der. Near them several men lay on the grass, 
smoking and talking. 

“Howdy.” | 

She turned and saw a woman sitting in the 
shadow of a wagon-hood with a baby at her 
breast. 

“Howdy,” Angel replied, as she hesitated, 


smiling. 
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Several children appeared and stood look- 
ing at her with wide, unblinking blue eyes. 
“These your younguns?” she inquired. 

“Yes, them’s mine. An’ what may be 
your name?” 

“Angel Thornley. Likely you know my 
paw. He’s the preacher hereabouts.” 

The woman’s face brightened astonish- 
ingly. . 

“Yer be!”’ she exclaimed, then turned and 
called, “Come here, you-uns. This is the 
preacher’s gal.” 

Several women came from the wagons, 
and the men got spryly up and joined them 
in the group about the girl. They were an 
undemonstrative people, but from the way 
they looked at her, Angel felt herself sud- 
denly a personage. 

“We come from over by Mitchell,” the 
woman said. ‘Yer paw, an’ his paw before 
him, was the only preachers man enough ter 
make the trip out yon. Weuns is powerful 
proud o’ Thornleys over yon way.” 

They all.stepped forward and shook hands 
with Angel. . 

“Tell yer paw yer been talkin’ ter th’ 
Maxwells and Cliftons from Boulder 
Creek,” a great, bearded fellow told her. 
“He’ll know when you'll be namin’ us.” 

They asked her cordially to ‘“‘rest and eat.” 
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But Angel excused herself and hurried on. 
Everywhere there was activity, laughter. 
Many parties were commencing their al 
fresco dinner. Beside her path a boy lay 
upon his back and played a harmonica up 
to the blue expanse above him. A group that 
she took to be members of the choir were 
seated on the grass near the meeting house, 
singing one of the unutterably depressing re- 
ligious songs, but even the dismal words 
seemed glad when flung out by their lusty 
young voices. 

“Nobody loves my soul,” asserted the 
voices, but the bright faces showed that the 
sad fact was at least accepted with happy 
resignation. 

When Angel arrived at the Hawkinses, 
where she and her father were to spend the 
week, she found that Thornley had already - 
been settled in the large front room, as be- 
fitted his position, and she was taken into 
another room which she was to share with the 
three girls of the family. 

The meeting started early, and there were 
almost two hours of daylight in prospect. 
The weather was without a flaw. In fact, 
in that region of heavy and repeated down- 
pours, it was perfect for the entire week— 
a fact of great value to the preacher, as it 
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was offered as an evidence of divine 
assistance. 

The little meeting house was abandoned 
for the open where all could be seated, and 
lighting was arranged by a succession of lan- 
terns placed on poles around the square, the 
congregation bringing their own wagon 
lights, and holding them ready to use when 
darkness should fall. 

There was something almost majestic 
about Thornley when, on that first evening, 
he arose and faced the sea of faces. There 
before him was the evidence of a miracle 
that had been performed through the humble 
instrumentality of himself. From beyond 
him had come the inspiration, the power. 
It was so much greater than he had ever 
dreamed it was within him to do. It 
was its own tremendous justification. Out 
of the concrete evidence that it presented, 
he felt the almost tangible flow of a faith 
that transcended his most rapt moments of 
the past—a faith with which he was sud- 
denly aware that he could remove mountains. 

He stepped forward to speak. Always 
fluent, and gifted with a rugged and power- 
ful vocabulary, he had in the past won his 
converts through the force of intense con- 
viction. But he had lacked heat. He 
pounded his doctrines into them. He had 
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not fired their hearts nor stirred their im- 
aginations. Suddenly that was changed. 
There was a new timbre in his voice. 

He leaned forward and said, “My Peo- 
ple.’ Why that had come, instead of the 
usual sanctimonious phrase of salutation, he 
did not know. He felt suddenly that they 
were his. And, from that moment, they 
were. He believed himself a veritable savior 
of these mountain folk; and, while the con- 
viction lasted, he was indeed one possessed of 
a new and flaming spirit. 

In those who faced him he saw only eager- 
ness. How could he know that it was for 
the human companionship unknown in the 
far hills, rather than for the Bread of Life. 
Under his hands sinners vied with each other 
for the chance to confess—lonely, reticent 
souls who had never known a human con- 
fidant. How could he know whence came 
their desire for expression, when they them- 
selves did not. 

Oh, it was easy—easy—and the fellowship 
of the lonely there in the settlement. The 
continual singing, the building up of excite- 
ment at each meeting, until it rocked hun- 
dreds in its rhythm; until he felt that they 
were all his. His to bring to his God. It 
was Thornley’s great week; there was no 
denying that. 
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But around the little valley, animate with 
its brief awakening, the giant ranges of the 
Great Smokies towered steep on steep into the 
starlight, and bided their time. Old, when 
the Alps and the Andes first heaved from 
their plateaus; pangless, through the ons, 
they had spawned many races from their 
granite wombs. Medicine men, with dancers 
under the moon, sun-worshippers—indiffer- 
ently, they had watched them come and go. 
Now, through the starlight, they flung faint, 
ironical echoes back into the valley, and 
waited with the indifference of certitude for 
their children to come straggling home. 

Angel attended the initial service with 
misgiving. Buck’s last message kept ring- 
ing in her mind; “Remember, your paw’s 
salvation ain’t the only brand.” He had 


meant that for a warning; she must not for-. 


get. Then, too, although her father had not 
referred to her confession since the night 
when she had told him all, her guilty secret 
lay like a dead weight upon her heart. In 
the eyes ..of these people she had sinned 
grievously. What would they not do to her 
if they knew! 

Several lay assistants opened the meeting 
with prayers and short exhortations. The 
choir, which was gathered about a small port- 
able organ on the porch of the meeting house, 
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sang several hymns lustily in the slightly 
jerky nasal voice that is always associated 
with the mountaineers’ religious singing. 

Angel employed this time in looking curi- 
ously at the faces about her. She looked 
for Bill Dawsey, but could find his broad, 
sympathetic visage nowhere. But apparent- 
ly he was the single exception. Again and 
again, among the attentive, submissive faces, 
she saw her old friends of the dance night. 
She was puzzled. They were evidently giv- 

sing themselves as freely here as they had 
given themselves on that occasion. One of 
the lay preachers scored the dance as a de- 
vice of the Devil for the capture of souls. 
They bowed their heads in silent shame. 
She could not feel that and kept her glance 
level. 

When Thornley finally took the platform, 
dusk had deepened in the clearing, and the 
lanterns were lighted and hung upon their 
poles. 

No sooner had he stepped forward than 
Angel became aware of the change in him. 

Used as she was to hearing him, his novel 
salutation thrilled her strangely. 

“My people!” 

_ She leaned forward involuntarily with the 
others, her eyes upon his face. 

From where she sat she saw that his eyes 
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glowed, and the immobility of his face had 
given place to-an animation that mirrored 
his changing moods. For a while he stood 
pleading for the forgiveness of their sins, 
then, of a sudden, he shifted to a bitter 
arraignment and a vivid picture of the wrath 
to come. ‘Tremendous, terrible, with the 
call of a trumpet in it, his voice rang out 
over the heads of the people, and was 
hurled back by the wall of the forest. Punc- 
tuated by the regularly indrawn breath, it 
took unto itself a definite and mighty rhythm 
that soon had the congregation swaying to 
its ebb and flow. A low, moaning sound 
commenced among the benches like surf 
under the lash of a gale. Momentarily it 
mounted. At times it would have utterly 
drowned a lesser voice than the one which 


drove it, and which kept lifting over its surge, 


to fall with it into the following recessions. 

Angel found herself caught in the rhythm, 
swaying from side to side with those about 
her. Her eyes could not leave the strange 
presence on the platform that was her father. 
Slowly a spark began to glow within her 
body, akin to the ecstasy that she had known 
in the dance. Life narrowed about her until 
it focussed on the man in the lantern light 
on the meeting house platform. Suddenly, 
at the very peak of the excitement, Thorn- 
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ley broke off and demanded that sinners, 
come forward, confess, and receive salvation. 
The choir lifted a hymn. Thornley clapped 
his hands and called a man by name. The 
man rose and went forward with hanging 
head. Bearded and humbled, he slumped 
before the preacher. 

“Hit’s Stan Galloway from over ter Bear- 
town,” someone whispered. “He’s been a- 
drinkin’ now twenty yair.” 

Many arose in different parts of the clear- 
ing, and went crowding forward. The sing- 
ing lifted to a shriller key, mingled with the 
prayers of those who knelt at the mourner’s 
bench. The rhythmic moaning persisted in 
the congregation, rising and falling against 
the hymn with an intolerable reiteration. 

Angel found herself in the aisle, elbowing 
her way forward, with an unendurable yearn- 
ing in her heart—yearning to go, as the 
others were doing, and pour herself out like 
water at Thornley’s feet. But the aisle was 
congested, and she could not make her way. 
Bodies thrust against her savagely in their 
eagerness to advance. She was suddenly 
faint. Beside her a woman screamed once, 
the shrill note tearing like a knife through 
to her consciousness. She turned and ran 
swiftly down the aisle. Deep, friendly 
shadows reached for her, and she collapsed 
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in their embrace. Behind her, the gulf over 
which she had hung, closed slowly. She saw 
it closing like something material, the brink 
of which she could have touched if she 
would. ; 

When she felt able to stand she went to 
the Hawkins house, and got her trembling 
limbs into bed. 


CHAPTER i3 


O Angel the week that followed was 
comparable to nothing less than deliri- 
um. A terrible fear hung over her spirit, 
and toward it she was driven relentlessly 
by forces over which she exercised no con- 
trol. Night after night, as the fever of the 
crowd increased, she was swayed by it to the 
brink of the precipice. Night after night, 
she was snatched from the abyss as it yawned 
before her feet. 

On Tuesday morning she got out of bed, 
white and shaken. There was one thing that 
she must do, and that was to get Thornley 
away from the others and explain to him 
that she could not endure another meeting. 
But her father was no longer a private in- 
dividual. He was always surrounded by 
his penitents and by worshiping groups who 
followed him even into his room. She found 
also, to her dismay, that she shone in re- 
flected glory. She was assumed by the com- 
mittee to be a worker as well as her father, 
and had been placed at the head of a group 
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to work among the young people. A section 
of the benches was under her direct super- 
vision, and she must attend and urge her 
charges to advance at the call. 

When they were starting for meeting on 
the second night, Angel made a desperate at- 
tempt. Her father was finishing his sup- 
per at the large Hawkins table. She touched 
him on the arm, and, when he arose in an- 
swer to the plea in her eyes, she drew him to 
a corner of the room. A sudden silence fell 
and curious glances were directed toward 
them. 

“Can’t we just go outside a minute, paw? 
There’s something I want to say to you,” 
she begged. 

The preacher drew out his large, open- 
face watch, looked at it, and started. 

“Time for meeting!” he called, in a voice 
that was meant for the whole room. “It’s 
time we were all getting over to meeting.” 

Angel realized that the arrival of the hour 
was his call to service. It was like the swift 
running down of a curtain between the man 
and the physical world about him. 

“Please, paw, please!” 

His eyes found her for a moment, and that 
odd, new personality of his gave her an un- 
usual sign. He patted her on the shoulder, 
but she knew immediately that it was as 
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impersonal as his previous reticence. It was 
only a part of his transient expansion into 
a lover of all mankind. It chilled rather 
than comforted her. 

“The workers should be in the vineyard,” 
he declared. ‘The harvest is ripe for the 
Lord.” Then he turned to her and com- 
manded: “Come, Angel. The Lord has 
given you a place among the laborers.” 

They had all risen from the table and were 
crowding about them. Galloway, who had 
signed the pledge at Thornley’s bidding and 
who now followed him wherever he went, 
took him possessively by the arm. There 
was nothing to be done. The girl became 
one of the crowd that moved in the direc- 
tion of the meeting. 

It was Friday night, and the cumulative 
power that had been building steadily 
through the week swung the congregation 
with the irresistible precision of a machine. 
Most of the people had already gone for- 
ward, confessed and received salvation. The 
minority that remained were objects of solic- 
itation by the converted. The new, mag- 
netic quality in Thornley had also strength- 
ened. Angel felt it this night like a definite 
physical drag. As at previous meetings, it 
worked against the black fear in her heart, 
like a deep undertow beneath surface water. 
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When Thornley finally clapped his hands 
and called, he was a being possessed. The 
flame of his gaze found her section which 
had been slow in coming forward. The 
whole, angular body seemed to swing out 
toward her—long, thin arm, large hand, ter- 
rible, pointing forefinger. 

“Children of the Devil! Ah, are you so 
sunk in the cesspool of wickedness,—ah— 
that God’s salvation goes begging,—ah— 
while you fatten to feed the flames of Hell?” 

The whole line shuddered. Bright young 
faces blanched. Frightened eyes looked 
slantwise down the line; fear was a contagion 
that leapt from face to face. 

“Confess, confess!’ came the trumpet call. 
“Repent and receive the gift of eternal sal- 
vation. Tonight is the time appointed by 
God to drive Satan from this valley for- 
ever!” 

About them broke the sudden high moan- 
ing of the crowd. With one accord the en- 
tire section of girls rose and jammed the 
aisle in an effort to reach the platform. 

Angel led them. Her eyes, tranced and 
brilliant, were held on the preacher’s face. 
Up they went, and the moaning that fol- 
lowed them rose to a note of triumph. 

From the field of faces before him, Thorn- 
ley’s gaze narrowed to the group that had | 
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now deployed at the mourner’s bench. It 
started at the end of the line farthest from 
Angel, and rested on face after face in its 
journey. Then, across a distance that might 
have been three yards, the eyes of father 
and daughter met. 

Suddenly it was as though-.he were see- 
ing her for the first time that week. The 
blaze in his eyes went suddenly into chill 
embers. A deathly pallor swept the crim- 
son of physical exertion from his face. The 
jaw stiffened to its old iron line. 

He came down the row of girls, shaking 
hands with each, and giving the perfunctory 
word of welcome. ‘Then he stood before 
his daughter and took her hand. For a mo- 
ment they stood, and the atavistic avenues 
of communication that had served them the 
night of Buck’s arrest were opened. 

“TI must tell my great sin, and be saved,” 
was what she gave him to understand, there 
with hundreds of eyes upon them. 

-“You dare not! Remember your oath. 
In God’s name, I command you,” came the 
reply. 

For a moment his grasp paralyzed her fin- 
gers. Then he turned and joined the others 
on the platform. One by one the slender sins 
of the girls were confessed. Then Angel: 
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“God, I have done evil. I have—danced. 
O God, your forgiveness!” 

Her face was between her outflung arms. 
Deep sobs shook her body. Two of the girls 
lifted her and helped her from the meeting. 

* 2 ES a * 

The next morning Angel was too ill to 
leave her bed, but as the day advanced she 
became aware of a new excitement in the 
house. Many footsteps came and went, and 
she heard voices through the thin walls re- 
citing some incident that waked exclama- 
tions of approval. 

Later the girls came in to see ie she was 
progressing, and told her the cause of the 
excitement. It seemed that there had been 
two women living in a cove over the moun- 
tain, about whom the women of the ssettle- 
ment never spoke, because they were not 
decent. One had a baby, but no husband, 
and her companion, though childless, was 
equally a daughter of the Devil. 

So inflamed against evil had the con- 
gregation become the night before that a 
score or more of the men, who had confessed 
and received salvation, had journeyed the 
five miles, late as it was, routed the women 
out and run them out of the community. 

‘An’ now they’s gone,” concluded one of 
the girls, “an’ as yer paw said last night, 
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‘the Devil’s vanquished forever in Misty 
Valley.’ ” 

Angel looked into the fresh young faces 
with a growing horror. They were so sure 
of the justice that had been meted out to 
the women. “Children of the Devil,” they 
had been driven out. Now the valley was 
safe. 

Suddenly Angel saw the picture. The 
crowd of men battering on the pathetically 
flimsy door that had always stood ajar for 
them; that was never meant to be barred 
against their demands. Then the women, 
one with her baby, footing it empty handed 
into an unknown world, under the vast 
taciturnity of the mountain night. 

She turned from the girls and buried her 
head in the pillow. Thinking her weary, 
they left her, closing the door softly be- 
hind them. 

That afternoon her father came to see 
her. He entered quietly, and closed the 
door carefully. 

“Now,” he said, when he had crossed to 
the bed. “I have come to accept your con- 
fession, and to pray with you for forgiveness 
and salvation.” 

He fell to his knees beside the bed, and 
for a long time the room was filled with his 
low-voiced, intense utterance. The physi- 
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cal illness that Angel felt when he com- 
menced gradually gave place to the nervous 
excitement of the meeting. When his voice 
ceased and he looked up from between his 
palms, her face was covered with her hands. 

“OQ God,’ she moaned, “I confess to 
the sin of adultery. I repent. What shall 
I do to get salvation? O God, tell me 
what I shall do.” 

The room fell silent. Thornley got heav- 
ily to his feet. 

“I will pray for guidance. What God 
commands IJ will tell you. You are fully 
prepared to follow His divine will?’ 

“Oh, yes, yes! If only I can be saved!” 

As quietly as he had entered, the preacher 
left the room, closing the door very care- 
fully after him. 


CHAPTER 14 


MONDAY morming came. The fair 
weather of the week had broken dur- 
ing the night. Low clouds had settled into 
the valley, filling every chink with their 
penetrating drizzle, through which fell large 
drops from higher strata. 

In the murk of the early dawn, Angel, 
weak and shaken, gathered her own and 
her father’s belongings together, and after 
an early breakfast set off for Thunder Cove, 
leaving Thornley to come up later. In the 
thin gray element in which she walked forms 
were ghost-like, and faces of an unearthly 
pallor. Many of the folk had already left 
for the journey home. 

She passed a group of men gathered about 
a steer. Their voices were harsh and angry. 

“Yer done promised me the critter fer 
ten dollar, an’ I’m a-goin’ ter hol’ yer ter 
hit. Er trade’s a trade.” 

“Yer a damn liar. He’s done gone ter 
Hawkins fer fifteen. Ef yer want ter buy 
him now yer got ter see him.” 
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One of the group said sharply: 

“Come, you men get along; this hain’t no 
place fer a quarrel. 

His words were unheeded. Angel heard 
the sound of a blow; then Ror as the 
bystanders sprang to separate the two men. 

She plodded on. 

Queer little mongrels, with beagle the 
only discernible strain in their varied blood, 
rushed out at her from beneath every wagon, 
and barked furiously. One snapped vicious- 
ly at her heels. A silent form emerged from 
the mist, kicked it bodily into oblivion, and 
retired without the utterance of a word. 

When she passed the camp of the folk 
from Boulder Creek, where she had been so 
warmly received on her entrance to the set- 
tlement, they were about to take their de- 
parture. The wagons stood in line, and as 
she trudged by them, one after another, she 
received no word from the men who were 
busying themselves with the harness. As she 
drew abreast of the last, under its hood she 
saw the woman who had accosted her before. 
She hesitated and looked up. The woman’s 
face was blanched as from long illness. 

“Howdy,” she said wearily. 

“Howdy,” Angel repeated in dismal and 
unconscious mimicry. 

At the outskirts of the village she was 
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stopped by a wagon that stood in the nar- 
row road, and she had to take a detour 
through waist-high bushes that drenched her 
clothing with their accumulation of water. 
A man was putting a steer between the shafts 
of the vehicle. He made no apology until 
she came abreast of him, and he recognized 
her. Then his manner became conciliatory. 
He stepped forward and held out his hand. 

“T couldn’t see yer fer the mist,” he said. 
“Ef Pd a-known it war you, I’d ha’ driven 
out an’ let yer pass.” 

It was Galloway. Angel was conscious of 
a vague dislike for the man. He had been 
constantly at the Hawkinses during the 
week, and had sought her company. He was 
associated in her mind with all that she had 
been through. Now she felt her dislike in- 
creasing while he stood there impeding her 
escape. 

She took his extended hand reluctantly. 

“Tt don’t matter,” she told him. ‘I could 
have waited, but I’m in a hurry to get home. 
Good-bye to you.” 

“Yer oughtn’t ter be carryin’ thet heavy 
bundle. Git in an’ I’ll take yer home.” 

It was not in Angel to offer resistance, and 
Galloway took her package from her slack 
fingers and stored it beneath the wagon-sheet. 
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Then he helped her up, adjusted the harness, 
and climbed to.a seat beside her. 

A surly voice sounded behind them, de- 
manding the right of way, and when they 
had pulled aside into the bushes, two mule- 
drawn teams passed and disappeared into 
the heavy atmosphere. The drizzle thick- 
ened into a rain through which the steer 
plodded with maddening deliberation. 

Angel’s eyes were fixed on the road ahead. 
She was too utterly weary to even pretend 
interest in her companion. The rain be- 
came a deluge, and the man produced a worn 
slicker and tucked it about her. From time 
to time he regarded her with a sidelong, ap- 
praising glance, and once he asked her awk- 
wardly if she was comfortably fixed. — 

When they reached the cabin he helped 
her out, then stood diffidently before her 
with the rain beating down on his shrunken 
suit of store clothes. 

“I got ter go back now, an’ have a talk 
with yer paw,” he said, as he took her hand 
in farewell. Then he added shyly: “I don’t 
reckon yer know what hit’s about?” 

“No, I don’t know much about paw’s do- 
ings,” she replied in a flat monotone. 

He said nothing, but he gave a short em- 
barrassed laugh, climbed into the wagon, 
and disappeared into the murk. 
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Thornley returned home at noon. He 
was still possessed by the transforming per- 
sonality, and, for once, was able to speak 
clearly and directly to his daughter. 

“Come here, Angel,” he called, as soon 
as he entered. 

She came from the kitchen and stood 
submissively before him. Her gaze was on 
the floor at his feet. 

He spoke abruptly. ‘God has answered 
my prayers, and shown me the way. Are 
you prepared to obey His divine will?” 

Angel bowed her head in mute acqui- 
escence. 

“Then it’s all settled. This evening Stan 
Galloway’s coming here, and he_is willing 
to take you to wife, and say nothing about 
your trouble. He lives twenty miles back, 
at Beartown, and he’s got no close neigh- 
bors. Nobody’ll know it’s not his. He’s 
joined the church and accepted salvation. 
He’ll make you a good husband.” 

The girl raised uncomprehending eyes. 

“But I can’t marry two men, an’ I’m prom- 
ised to Buck when he comes out. How can 
that be?” 

“Youll never marry Merritt. That’s 
done an’ gone. It’s God’s will you should 
marry Galloway and hide your shame from 
the world.” 
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Realization came slowly and brought 
panic. 

“But I hardly know him, paw. How can 
you live with a man you don’t know?’ 

Her eyes were wide and fearful, and the 
unalterable determination she saw in Thorn- 
ley’s face made her throat contract so that 
she could go no further. Still weak from 
the emotional exhaustion of the revival, she 
summoned all her forces to resist. Then 
utter panic—there was nothing left to draw 
upon. She was drained. There in the little 
room, dominated by the will that had swayed 
its hundreds, Buck beyond helping her—and, 
out of the unknown, the inexorable approach 
of this strange creature who was going to be 
her husband. A deep sob shook her. 

“But you, paw—who’s going to take care 
of you?” she managed to ask. 

“Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ 
It’s God’s will. I reckon I can get along.” 

His voice stopped abruptly and he turned 
away. The girl went and looked up into his 
face, and«surprised one of his revealing mo- 
ments of suffering. But it gave her no hope. 
She knew well that he would spare himself 
less than another. It was terrible that they 
could not reach each other even then. They 
stood while perhaps a minute ticked audibly 
away from the big watch in Thornley’s 
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pocket. Then the father turned and stood 
looking out of the open door. When he 
spoke it was without turning around. 

“T’ll bring him in later. There’s a camper 
from way over by Mitchell I’ll get to wit- 
ness. Then they'll be leaving. Galloway’s 
got to go over to Pine Vale tonight, but he’ll 
stop back for you tomorrow on his way to 
Beartown. You better be getting your trunk 
ready to go.” 

When Angel looked up he had gone. The 
clouds were lifting from the valley, and they 
went streaming up past the vacant doorway 
in sunstruck wraiths of mist that alternately 
revealed and shrouded the settlement. In 
the silence the voice of the Falls, low, insist- 
ent, came to her. 

She went out into the orchard. The trees 
were bending down with their harvest. Some 
of the apples were commencing to show a 
ruddy color. When they were gathered in the 
fall they would make the heaviest yield ever 
known in Thunder Cove. . . . She must beg 
her father not to cut the season’s firewood 
from this side of the clearing. It was begin- 
ning to look sparse where the trees had gone. 
. . . She had not been to the pool for days. 
Should she go down now? . . . It was call- 
ing her. . . . God’s will —God’s will — 
God’s will— Would anything stop that 
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pounding? No barrier of thought that she 
could rear in-her panic could withstand it. 
It rose triumphantly over her last attempt. 
God’s will. It terrified her. Before the re- 
vival she had not known what fear was. 
What had to be met, she summoned her 
courage and faced. But this blank fear that 
paralyzed her will and made her limbs like 
water—this was new. God’s will. She cast 
herself on the grass under the bending 
branches and gave way to a storm of weeping. 


CHAPTER 15 


ANGEL GALLOWAY sat on the single 

plank that served as a seat to the cart, 
and, with fear in her eyes, studied the man 
who occupied the remaining half of the seat. 
He sat hunched over, with his forearms on 
his thighs, in the attitude characteristic of 
the driver of steers; it came as near being 
repose as was possible without lying down. 
The black felt hat, with its wide, limber 
brim, was pulled well over his eyes, and be- 
neath its sweatband unkempt gray hair ex- 
tended downward without a definite line of 
demarkation into a thick gray beard, streaked 
brown from the mouth over the chin. The 
skin of his face was slightly mottled and of 
a deep brown from exposure to extremes of 
weather. He chewed steadily with a slow, 
rotary motion of the jaw, and from time to 
time spat expertly at a roadside tree or bush. 
He was probably of middle height and 
weight, but the cheap gray suit of store 
clothes that he wore was so obviously an 
unaccustomed disguise that the girl felt sure 
of nothing. Behind her on a load of pro- 
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visions was perched a small, old-fashioned 
trunk—the one brought to Thunder Cove 
by her mother—which now contained all her 
possessions. 

In the shafts before them a rather large, 
well-conditioned steer swayed heavily from 
side to side and demonstrated the ultimate 
point before motion lapses into inertia. 

They had been upon their way for half an 
hour. The man spat deliberately, wiped his 
mouth on his sleeve, turned and looked at 
her. She was relieved when she saw his 
eyes. They were very pale blue, and their 
glance was shy. 

She mustered the courage to speak. 

“Is Beartown anything like Misty 
Valley?” 

“No an’ yes.” 

She waited. But apparently her husband 
considered his answer conclusive. 

“How?” she prompted. 

“Hits atter a manner o’ speakin’ less 0’ 
a town. There be the Kents over the bald 
behind weuns. The Dixons, they live up 
the creek. Thet’s about all.” 

He lapsed again into silence, and Angel 
pondered upon his words. She did not fear 
solitude, and so the brief summary of the 
population of Beartown did not dismay her. 
What she hungered for was sanctuary in 
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her hour of shame and fear. This old man 
who sat beside her was giving her that. Her 
father had told her that she should be grate- 
ful to him, and she told herself now that she 
was. She looked about her. The wagon was 
commencing to climb, and they were cross- 
ing the spine of the first ridge that rose be- 
yond her home. As though by common con- 
sent born of the years of silent communion, 
the steer came to a standstill, and the man 
dropped yet farther forward and rested his 
head on his crossed arms. The steer stood 
with feet wide apart, blowing from the 
climb. Far below her Angel saw the cabin 
in Thunder Cove, and a little nearer, in full 
view down a funnel-shaped gorge, the sun- 
lit column of the Falls. She fancied that the 
breeze that lifted, warm and fruity from the 
fields and orchards, brought her a murmur 
from the tumbling waters. She touched the 
man on the arm and pointed. 

“Tt’s telling me good-bye,” she said, half 
to herself. 

Galloway stared and followed her finger 
with his pale gaze until it rested on the Cove. 

“Don’t yer be a-gittin’ homesick fer yer 
paw,” he cautioned, not unkindly. “Yer a 
woman married an’ grown now.” 

He picked up the rope lines, and the steer 
gave a slight surge that developed into for- 
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ward motion. The crest of the ridge rose 
behind the descending tail-board of the cart, 
and its obliterating line drew over the cabin, 
then the Falls. Up it went until it left 
revealed nothing but the deep, warm blue of 
the morning sky that hung over Misty Valley. 
Angel turned her gaze away, and it was as 
though a physical bond had parted, tearing 
a part of her away and holding it there where 
her world had been. An unendurable ache 
grew in her heart. She knew that she could 
not go on like that. Summoning all her force, 
she drove it out, leaving an aching blackness. 
Then she lifted her gaze and took in the 
prospect that lay before her. Out, out as 
far as the eye could see, a great tumble of 
heavily forested ridges and peaks swelled 
and lifted step above step, until they merged 
into the towering Unakas, and beyond, along 
the Tennessee line, the amazing cerulean tint 
of the blue ridge. Of the color of sky, but 
differing through an opacity of quality, they 
stood, lofty, and sharply defined, the ulti- 
mate rampart of a tottering, primitive world, 
beset by “a devastating civilization. The 
beauty, power, vastness of it made Angel 
gasp. She looked quickly at Galloway. He 
was slouched forward in his characteristic 
attitude, his pale, vacuous gaze resting on the 
head of the steer as it drew slowly forward 
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over the rutted red clay road. She checked 
the exclamation that had risen to her lips. 

Slowly the team dropped down into a 
land where time had dallied for a century— 
into a country that had been one of the first, 
as it was now one of the last, American 
frontiers, 


CHAPTER 16 


HE impressions that remained with 
Angel during that first winter at Bear- 
town were so confused that in later years 
when she tried to recall details, dreams and 
actualities became so intertwined that she 
could not say with certainty what had come 
to pass, and what had been illusion. It was 
all terribly real; it entered into her soul and 
became a part of her thought and experi- 
ence. But the eager, acquisitive mind of the 
child that had learned so quickly from the 
life of Thunder Mountain, had ceased to 
function. She was beset with fears. 

In the rare altitude of Beartown, winter 
fell early. Autumn was ablaze on the slopes 
by the end of September. The rains ceased, 
and gave place to keen, glittering weather. 
The wind seldom abated. By day it seemed 
to be full of sunshine, yet nipped cruelly, 
and reached icy fingers through the wide 
cracks in the cabin walls. At night it be- 
came a savage, invisible presence that blew 
the stars to points of intense white flame, and 
whined among the peaks and ravines. 
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Angel’s fears concerned themselves more 
with inanimate things than the ordeal that 
she knew awaited her there in that lonely 
place. There was a crayon portrait over the 
mantelpiece that in time communicated a 
story that scarcely required the corroboration 
of Galloway. The picture was that of her 
husband, made, she guessed, thirty years 
earlier. He was clean-shaven, and hale in 
appearance. But it was the woman beside 
him who drew her fascinated gaze. Scarcely 
more than that of a girl, the face nevertheless 
gave the impression of looking out into utter 
blankness. The hair was drawn tightly back, 
the shoulders stooped. ‘“‘We figured she was 
twenty-seven when she died,” Galloway in- 
formed her. ‘Pined herself to death a-wish- 
in’ fer a youngun, I reckon.” The man im- 
parted the information without the least 
show of emotion, much as one might speak 
of a remote neighbor. Then he had shown 
Angel the only other ornament in the room. 
It was a highly-colored lithograph of a baby, 
evidently cut from an old calendar. On a 
shelf below it was an odd assortment of 
disused vessels, skillets and the like, filled 
with earth. 

Angel looked from the tragic face of the 
barren wife to the flamboyant picture of the 
infant, with the makeshift flower pots be- 
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neath it, and saw it suddenly as the shrine 
of a starved maternity. Down the years that 
had intervened between this woman and her- 
self there came to her overpoweringly the 
mute eloquence of this prayer that had never 
been answered. 

“‘Peered like she didn’t keer about nothin’ 
but keepin’ flowerin’ plants on thet thar 
shelf,” he added, and it seemed to Angel 
that there was still a note of complaint in 
his voice. ‘I been meanin’ ter clean up, but 
I hain’t never got round ter throwin’ them 
things out yit.”” After a pause he observed: 

“Women is plumb notional. I reckon they 
hain’t meant fer men ter comprehend.” 

Angel looked again at the face in the 
crayon, the picture of the brightly tinted in- 
fant, the vessels of earth. She turned to 
Galloway with her eyes full of tears. 

“T understand her,” she said gently. 

But her husband was standing in the door 
with his back toward her. 

“I reckoned yer would,” he said, with a 
laugh, “women is as alike as peas in er pod.” 

The cabin was a one-room affair, with a 
flimsy lean-to at the rear that was referred 
to as the kitchen, but which was used as a 
storeroom for the disused junk of the farm, 
while the cooking was done on the open 
_ hearth. There were two beds in the room, 
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large home-made affairs, with deep feather 
mattresses, covered with the ragged remains 
of gay patchwork quilts. 

Angel found that for the time being she 
was not expected to do the outside work and 
she spent her days making the place habit- 
able. The thirty years of widowerhood spent 
there by Galloway had resulted in an inde- 
scribably filthy condition. The vessels of 
earth from which the plants had rotted over 
a quarter of a century before, and which, 
through sheer procrastination, had been left, 
offered a fair example of what she found as 
she progressed with her task. Once she had 
Started to remove the flower-pots, but in the 
very act, she had felt impelled to turn and 
meet the blank, gaze of the portrait. She 
experienced a sudden, superstitious fear. 
After a moment of hesitation she returned 
the one vessel she had taken down, and she 
made a silent vow that she would plant the 
flowers again in the Spring if all went well 
with her in her own trouble. 

Galloway talked very little in his home, 
but he differed from Thornley in that he 
would sit and converse by the hour with any 
man who chanced to pass. . By degrees the 
attitude of the men of the region dawned 
upon Angel. They did not deign to discuss 
affairs with their women, because they con- 
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sidered their opinions of no account. Also 
she found that it was not customary for a 
wife to eat with her man. Galloway would 
sit at the table while she cooked the food and 
placed it before him. Afterward she would 
eat, and then do her cleaning up. At no time 
during that first winter did it occur to Angel 
to resist, and life became merely an effort to 
adapt herself to the environment as pain- 
lessly as possible. She met the Kents, and 
they took their place in the scheme of things; 
exciting no curiosity, occasioning little pleas- 
ure. Mrs. Kent was a tall, gaunt woman 
whom the mountains had hardened rather 
than broken. She footed it over the bald 
from her side with her husband, and while 
the men talked outside in the lee of the cabin, 
she gave Angel fragmentary scraps of in- 
formation that rounded out the brief comple- 
ment of all that there was to know about 
Beartown. 

Galloway and Kent worked together, she 
informed Angel, stripping the bark from 
chestnut oaks, and carting it ten miles over 
the mountains to a tannery at Cold Spring, 
their nearest settlement and post office. The 
stripping commenced in April, and hauling 
out ran through the summer months. That 
accounted for the leisure of the men while 
the winter was on. 
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“You won't be seein’ none o’ them.”’ Mrs. 
Kent told her, “‘They’s a sorry lot, an’ 
they’s bad blood ’tween them an’ Galloway. 
Hit’s five miles ter their place on the creek, 
an’ hit ain’t an inch too many.” 

The snow commenced in early December, 
and limited Angel to the half-acre of com- 
paratively level land that lay about the 
cabin, and that hung like a shelf against the 
precipitous slope that dropped from the bald 
several hundred feet above, to the gorge a 
quarter of a mile below the front door. It 
was a season for indoors, and Angel com- 
pleted her work of converting the desolate 
shack into a home. The battered little 
trunk yielded several warm, clean blankets, 
and some old white dresses that she ripped 
up and used for curtains at the one-sash 
windows. The single table was scrubbed 
down to its original white pine, and the grain 
in the floor boards commenced to emerge 
from several layers of grime. She took Gal- 
loway’s wardrobe in hand, and washed and 
repaired such garments as would hang to- 
gether. He was slightly restive under the 
process but seemed inclined to humor her. 

There were many days when it would be 
impossible for her to venture out, and when 
even her husband seemed reluctant to face 
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the elements. Then he would sit for hours, 
looking into the fire, and chewing with the 
unflagging rotary motion of the jaw. 

Galloway could neither read nor write, a 
fact which he never admitted, but when he 
found that Angel had brought her Bible with 
her, he asked her to read it to him, and 
many hours drifted over the cabin while her 
voice went monotonously on. She drew more 
comfort from the readings than from any- 
thing else. She had found that she could 
exist so long as she could keep that part of 
her mind blank that held the memory of 
Buck. By reading her Bible, and repeating 
some of Thornley’s prayers that she remem- 
bered, she was able to accomplish this better 
than in any other way. 

With nothing to record the passage of 
time, Angel realized one morning that she 
had lost count of the days. It was as though 
winter brought sleep to human beings as well 
as to trees. There was food to be cooked, fires 
to be tended, rest to be taken, only because, 
at some remote point in time, Spring would 
flood back from the south and start the cur- 
rents of life flowing anew. 

Even the deep valley into which a woman 
must go alone left her with a blurred mem- 
ory. There had come a time in the heart of 
the season of snows when she had suddenly 
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failed at her household tasks. Mrs. Kent 
had appeared, bringing with her Liza, a 
lanky girl of fifteen. They had been there 
through certain hours of white-hot torment, 
and she had found their faces at her bedside 
when she had swung back into the room out 
of black abysses into which she had plunged. 
They had put something soft and warm, that 
was a part of her, yet different, to her breast. 
Then the woman had gone, leaving Liza to 
become a feature of the life in the cabin, 
until the broken body mended sufficiently 
to resume its duties. 


CHAPTER 17 


ALLOWAY never closed a door behind 
him. Even in the depths of winter it 
was always Angel who stopped her task and 
shut the weather out after his entrance or 
departure. Now he had breakfasted and 
gone out, and Angel turned with an uncon- 
sciousness born of habit and stepped toward 
the open door. Her torpid perceptions 
quickened. She stepped out into the sun- 
light and looked about her. The ravine was 
filled by a cloud that lay as level as a lake 
and that threw a warm reflection upward 
into her face and the cabin behind her. It 
was as though the naked air had suddenly . 
burst into bloom. Warmth penetrated her . 
clothing and caressed her body. She drew a 
deep breath and a tingling sensation coursed 
along her nerves and fluttered in her finger 
tips. The silence would have been absolute 
but for a steady low-toned murmur that rose 
from the creek in the ravine. 

Then she heard the first robin. Tenta- 
tively, as though not sure of his ground, he 
released a run of broken minors, and fell 
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silent. A moment later a flight of birds 
winged up, seeming to leap sheer from the 
surface of the cloud, and filled the air with 
their calls. 

Angel spun around and reentered the 
cabin. In a moment she was back, holding 
a loosely wrapped bundle against her breast. 
A flock of robins had possessed themselves 
of a scrub apple tree in the front yard, and 
their clear broken music filled the clearing. 
Angel threw her head back and listened, and 
her old look of a sleeper awakened flickered 
for a moment in her face. Then she turned 
and, for the first time since her arrival at 
Beartown, commenced to ascend the trail 
that led to the bald above the cabin. It was 
a precipitous climb of half a mile, and when 
she reached the summit, her breath came in 
quick little gasps and her face was flushed. 
She sat upon a boulder and drew the cover- 
ing from her baby’s face. ‘The movement 
exhibited the round, pink blankness of the 
very young, but she bent over it reading a 
likeness into the little, unformed features, 
as is the custom of mothers. Certainly the 
eyes were Buck’s, for they were warm and 
brown, and in the bright light they wrinkled 
at the corners as his always did when he 
smiled. She had not noticed this in the dark 
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Suddenly the carefully built walls 
that she had .reared about her memories 
went down. Amid the debris she strove 
blindly for the sheltering darkness. Panic 
possessed her. Her hands made futile, fend- 
ing gestures, then covered her face. The 
sunlight probed relentlessly between her 
fingers. It seemed to thrust straight down 
through the barriers of flesh into the recesses 
where she had dungeoned her memories. In 
a tumult they surged up, stabbing and rend- 
ing her as they came. Spring; Thunder 
Cove; Buck at the dance; apple blossoms on 
bare boughs; apple blossoms again almost 
lost in leaves; moonlight, and Buck’s face in 
the sharp black and white; the touch of per- 
fume that night in Thunder Cove like a 
hand on her face: roar ofi falls; a black, 
steep road of sky thronged by marching stars; 
that night—that night—a nostalgia, not for 
human habitation but for the lost and gone 
things of the spirit, lifted in a tidal wave 
and washed over her. Nothing that she had 
suffered in the past could compare with this. | 
It was the essence of all suffering, all loss. 
She had told herself that all of that part of 
her was dead. She had repented of her wick- 
edness and resigned herself to the expiation 
of her sin. She had not counted on this in- 
exorable resurrection. 
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For a long time she sat on the boulder 
with her face in her hands. The baby lay 
upon her lap forgotten. When she raised 
her face the sun was directly overhead and 
beat down upon her. Humid, earthy odors 
drifted past her. She felt almost as though 
the sun were drawing her up out of the rock. 
There was no green yet on the trees, but 
there was an almost audible stir of life in 
the air. She bent down and laid her hand 
on the ground and found it warm to the 
touch and soft between her fingers. She 
raised her eyes, and under their gaze the 
peaks receded in a shimmer of blue through 
the crystalline air. The baby stirred on her 
lap and raised its arms to her. She drew it 
to her breast, and as it touched her, a flame 
of protest leapt up beneath it. She sprang 
to her feet. The wave of memory broke 
over her again, but now it brought strength 
and not weakness. The will to live crowded 
back into her being. Strangled logic asserted 
itself. Plans flashed before her mind and 
were discarded for others that took their 
places. 

Suddenly she caught her child so closely 
to her that it gave a little gasp. . 

“We were right! We were right!” she 
cried in a passion of revolt. ‘“We were right 
from the first and they were wrong. But 
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they won’t keep us. You see! Ten years 
isn't a long time. That was what 
your paw said. And I said we’d wait, 
and we'd be young for him then. It was a 
lie. I didn’t wait. I promised, and they 
made me break it. But we know now, you 
and me, and we'll be waiting just as we said. 
And when he comes we'll go.” 

“Be ye teched in the head?” 

Angel spun around and saw Mrs. Kent. 
She was driving a gaunt steer with a single 
rope about its horns and the beast was 
hitched to a plow that it dragged forward 
on its side over the uneven ground. 

The big woman: looked at her out of pale 
cynical eyes. 

“Oh, I see,” she said in a relieved tone. 
“Yer was a-talkin’ ter the youngun. Let’s 
have a look at him.” 

She came and peered into the small face 
that Angel held toward her. Then she 
reached out and took the baby into her arms. 

“He’s turned out fine seein’ he was born 
*fore his time,” she commented. 

Angel started and searched the strong, hard 
features. They reflected entire belief. — 

“Yes, he’s a fine baby,” she admitted. 

“What’ll yer be namin’ him?” 

“He’s named Stan, after Galloway, but I 
call him Little Buck just for a pet name of 
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my own. It’s an old nickname in my fam- 
ily,” she said in her old bright voice. 

Mrs. Kent bent over and kissed the little 
upturned face. Angel saw the ugly stains 
of the snuff-rubber at the corners of her wide, 
thin-lipped mouth, and shuddered. Then 
Mrs. Kent looked up with the tenderness 
of an all-encompassing maternity in the 
lined face. Angel repented and was grate- 
ful. After a moment the big woman re- 
turned the child. 

“The menfolks went ter the woods terday 
ter see ef th’ sap’s runnin’ in the chestnut 
oaks,” she said. ‘‘I reckon you'll be breakin’ 
ground soon in yer summit clearin’.” 

“12” said Angel, mystified. 

“Yes, you fer sairtain. Yer ain’t figgerin’ 
Galloway’s a-goin’ ter do yer plowin’ fer 
yer?” 

“T never thought about it at all.” 

The big woman gave a hard laugh with a 
bitter edge to it. 

“Well, yer better be beginnin’. Yer still 
got a lot ter larn about the life ’roun’ Bear- 
town. Never done field work, I reckon?’ 

“No, but I can. If you and the other 
women do, I can too.” 

Mrs. Kent’s gaze took in the straight 
_ young body and lifted chin. 

“J reckon yer kin, neighbor,” she said 
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drily. ‘Better come along and watch how 
I git about breakin’ yon field. Hit will give 
yer some idea ter start on.” 

She uttered an unintelligible order to the 
steer and gave it a resounding slap on the 
rump with the flat of her hand. The animal 
heaved slowly forward. 

“Anyhow yer got a fine, likely steer, 
instid o’ this old, ornery critter,” she en- 
couraged, as she swung along behind her 
primitive outfit. 

The clearing was a small one and still 
contained the stumps of many trees. Mrs. 
Kent jerked the plow up and sunk its worn 
‘‘bull-tongue” blade into the earth. Then 
she issued a loud, running fire of orders to 
the steer. Across the field and back she 
went, zigzagging around stumps and boul- 
ders; she threw her whole weight down upon 
the handles in an effort to keep the imple- » 
ment in the rocky ground. The single rope 
line was tied to the plow handle, and appar- 
ently had nothing to do with the guiding of 
the steer’s progress. That was accomplished 
entirely by an oral code so complicated, and 
issued in such a stentorian voice, that Angel 
despaired of ever mastering it. It was 
gruelling work. Even in the cool air of early 
Spring the woman’s face was streaming be- 
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fore the second furrow had cut its devious 
course. 

Angel watched, wide-eyed. Could she do 
it? She wondered. Then the new strength 
that had come to her that morning swelled 
up within her, and she vowed that she would. 

“Angel!” 

It was Galloway’s voice from the cabin. 
Dinner-time, and for the first time she had 
forgotten, just as she used sometimes to do 
back in Thunder Cove. She turned and 
raced down the trail toward the cabin with 
the baby in her arms. 


CHAPTER 18 


M®. KENT had been right. It had 
never remotely occurred to Galloway 
to do his own farming. Beartown planting 
was woman’s work. It always had been. It 
always would be. During the weeks that he 
and Kent spent in the woods felling the chest- 
nut oaks and stripping the bark, he had 
turned the steer and cart over to Angel. 
Myra Kent had taken her under her wing 
and had taught her the primitive agricul- 
tural system that prevailed at Beartown, and 
when she could spare him, she sent Roy, 
Liza’s twin, to give her a hand. Under 
a beating sun, wracked by a torture of 
strained muscles, and struggling against a 
physical exhaustion that at times seemed as 
though it would engulf her, Angel broke up, 
manured, and planted the five-acre field. 

Myra Kent encouraged her in her hard, 
cynical way. 

“Hits heavy goin’ fer you, I know. Yer 
man ought ter take account of yer havin’ 
ter nurse the youngun. Hit hain’t right you 
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should have ter drive so. But yer sairtainly 
air comin’ through. There ain’t but two 
kind of women in these mountains: them as 
breaks and them as hardens, an’ I kin see 
yer the hardenin’ kind. Now that first 
woman o Galloway’s, she broke. There 
warn’t thet much fight in her.” And she 
snapped her fingers contemptuously. 

They were standing together at the line 
where their fields touched, resting for a mo- 
ment while their tired oxen panted in the 
‘shade and swept up the cool grasses with 
their long tongues. 

“T reckon [ll make out,” Angel replied, 
“because I love the mountains so. There 
always seems something fine about them to 
me.” 

“Fine!” And her companion gave a 
laugh that made Angel wince. It was so 
utterly disillusioned and bitter. ‘Yes, hits 
a fine land fer men and dogs. But yer’ll live 
ter find out hits Hell on women and steers.” 

There was a moment of silence; then the 
woman leaned close to Angel. “Do yer 
know what I’m a-fightin fer?’ she asked. 
“Hits fer ter give my four younguns a chance 
ter break clean and git away from here. 
Kent, he don’t see hit. He says what was 
good enough fer his paw and him is good 
enough fer his younguns. But I’m puttin’ a 
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little sompen by out o’ th’ tan-bark each year, 
an’ when hits enough, I’m a-goin’ ter give 
"em a chance.” 

“But I want more than that,” Angel 
cried. “I don’t want to get—hard.” She 
hesitated and flushed beneath her tan. 

The older woman took her up quickly. 

“Yer don’t wanter git hard like me?— 
that’s hit. Well, I ain't blamin’ yer. How 
old air yer now? 

“Eighteen.” 

“IT know. I know. I was like thet then.” 

There was a pause. Then the woman’s 
tone softened. 

“The funny part of hit is thet yer don’t 
know when the change takes yer. Maybe it’s 
havin’ younguns. Maybe it’s bein’ too 
lonely. I dunno. But here I air thirty-five 
—and all.I know is thet ’m changed.” 

Thirty-five! Angel would have thought 
her fifty but for her tremendous physical 
endurance. Myra saw the surprise in her 
face and she covered her pain with a mock- 
ing laugh. 

“Well, live an’ larn. Thet’s all weuns 
kin do, I reckon.” She dug her plough 
savagely into the ground and started away 
across the field. 

Through the days of blind labor that had 
followed that conversation, Angel had held 
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but one thought. Break or harden—which 
would be worse? Nine years to wait; and 
she must be ready to take up life with her 
lover. What would nine years make of her? 
There they were: the portrait in Galloway’s 
cabin; her neighbor in the flesh—the broken, 
and the hardened. And in the meantime, 
the crop to be made; the house to be kept; 
the baby tended. Would it make her hate 
the land as it had Myra Kent—the land 
that she had loved first, and so deeply? 
Even in her desperate combat with it, she 
doubted that. 

But there was always action—work into 
which one escaped from too much thought. 

In the early summer dawn Angel would 
give Galloway his breakfast. Then she 
would get the plough or harrow ready, or 
fork manure into the cart;—then the climb 
to the field on the summit, and the gruelling 
morning while she poured her energy like 
water into the unaccustomed tasks. She al- 
ways carried Little Buck with her, and he 
spent his day under a tree at the field’s edge. 
She would eat her frugal lunch of corn bread 
and bacon there on the mountaintop, and 
with the early afternoon descend to prepare 
dinner against Galloway’s return at dusk. 

In the regular, crowded routine, days sped 
into weeks. Gradually the agony in bone 
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and muscle gave place to healthy exhaustion 
that dissipated with the night’s heavy 
slumber, so that she could start each day’s 
work without a carry-over from the day be- 
fore. Then, by degrees, the bracing air of 
the altitudes and the health-giving touch of 
the soil commenced to do their work. She 
took on weight, but it was the compactness 
of muscle that broadened and straightened 
her shoulders and swelled in her thighs as 
she walked. She had discarded shoes and 
her feet had calloused so that she could tread 
over the stones in the trail without discom- 
fort. Under the deep tan of her face her 
color was clear and bright, and her eyes, 
blue as mountain vistas, lost the fear that 
had haunted them after the revival in Misty 
Valley. Her chin had taken on firmer model- 


ing and its upward tilt, that in girlhood had - 


suggested eagerness, now conveyed defiance. 
Only in the short upper lip, with its smile 
that showed her small, white teeth, and the 
swift, wing-like flash of emotion across her 
face one would have detected the girl of 
Thunder Cove. 

The child, too, was splendidly sturdy, and 
the strange lack of interest in it, that to 
Angel had been a part of the winter night- 
mare, gave place to a passion of maternal 
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possessiveness that made her almost ache 
when she took it in her arms. 

The Beartown day started when the 
highest peaks took the dawn, and while it 
was still dark in the coves. Galloway would 
call Angel and while she was busy with prep- 
arations for breakfast, he would proceed 
leisurely to the barn, feed and water the 
steer, then work in his tobacco patch until 
she summoned him. He rather prided him- 
self on his generosity in attending to these 
tasks. He called it “babyin’ her.” 

“Thar’s Kent,” he would say; ‘‘does he 
tend his brute and work his tobaccy ?—Not 
while he’s got Myra, he don’t. But I done 
promised yer paw Id baby yer, an’ I hain’t 
above lendin’ er woman er han’ now an’ 
agin.” 

Later in the morning when Angel would 
be struggling with the clumsy primitive har- 
row, contending with the deliberate obstin- 
acy of the steer, which, in common with 
the rest of its kind, loathed to be worked by 
a woman, or forking manure into the cart, 
she would remember that daily gesture of 
Galloway’s, and the thought of his com- 
placency would tug at the corners of her 
mouth until it wrung a wry, rather hopeless 
smile from her. 

By half past seven Galloway would be at 
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his chopping. Sometimes when the air was 
clear and still and he was working in the 
nearer woods she could hear the measured, 
bell-like strokes of his ax against the hard 
timber; silence; a sharp cracking; the down- 
ward rush of a chestnut oak. When Kent 
chopped with him, one on each side of a 
tree, the sound was almost a sustained note, 
one stroke vibrating in the air until the next 
carried it on. But she had little time or 
thought to give to her husband’s task. Above 
her the five-acre field was always waiting— 
waiting to drink her strength as it did the 
rain; omnivorous, insatiable, it hung there 
against the steep western sky, always sum- 
moning her to give herself to it that she 
might in turn receive food for herself and 
the child. 


CHAPTER 19 


qos brief, urgent spring had passed, and 

the luxuriance of early summer covered 
the gaunt bones of the ridges with heavy, 
masking green. 

Angel stood in the doorway watching the 
road half a mile below. Galloway had been 
away for three days with his first load of 
bark. He was due to arrive for supper. 
Presently she saw two teams emerge from 
the cover of the woods. One turned into a 
branch road that led around to the other side 
of the bald. “Kent,” she thought, as she 
watched him go. The other outfit continued 
to climb toward her and she saw the slow, 
swaying motion of the steer and the familiar 
figure of her husband leaning forward with 
his forearms on his hams 

She entered the room and busied herself 
with supper. Her gestures were quick and 
nervous. She wondered whether she would 
have the courage to carry through the thing 
that was in her mind. 

The steer stopped before the door, its mo- 
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tion ceasing imperceptibly. Galloway let 
the rope lines drop from his open hands, 
slouched through the door, and slumped in 
a chair with his back to Angel and his legs 
sprawled toward the fire. Angel was slic- 
ing bacon at the table. For several minutes 
neither spoke. Then, with a shade of a 
tremor in her bright lifting voice, she said: 

“There’s something I have to tell you, 
Stan. It’s been in my heart now for three 
months. It’s not honest I should keep it 
from you any longer.” 

The form in the chair gave no evidence 
of having heard her, and after a moment of 
hesitation, she went on: 

“When they took Buck away I swore to 
him that I’d wait for him, and when he got 
free, I'd be ready to go to him. Then the 


revival got things all twisted in my mind. . 


And paw made me break my promise and 
get married. But I’ve thought it out clear 
now. The child belongs to him, not you; 
and I gave him my word first. When he gets 
out, ’m going to have to go.” 

She fell silent and watched the man, her 
knuckles showing white where she gripped 
the table with both hands. 

Galloway stirred heavily in his chair and 
drew his knees up with unaccustomed alac- 
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rity, but action ceased there. She waited. 
Nothing happened. 

“It’s going to be a long time,”’ she went 
on, and her voice quavered, then steadied 
again. “It’s going to be nine more years. 
Pll work for you better than any other 
woman would. I'll serve my time just like 
Buck. But, when he gets out, I will have to 
straighten out the wrong I did him. I’ve 
Just got to be honest and tell you, that’s all.” 

Galloway got to his feet, steadied him- 
self with a hand against the mantelshelf, 
and turned slowly toward her. Outside the 
sun had set, but the sweet, luminous dusk 
of the mountaintops made his face clearly 
visible. Angel started back with a gasp of 
horror. The man’s eyes were bloodshot and 
a malignant red darkened his face. He took 
two swift, lurching steps that put him be- 
tween her and the door. She retreated in- 
voluntarily until she felt the wall at her 
back. Galloway stood over her and the air 
was suddenly rank with corn whiskey. 

She covered her face with her hands. On 
the bed in the farthest corner the baby cried 
suddenly, shrilly. Galloway turned and 
cursed it horribly. Then he bent over and 
snarled thickly: 

“Well, yer ain’t the only one that’s cured 
of revivalin’. I swore off fer yer paw, but 
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now I’m through. An’ yer needn’t be worry- 
in’ about Merritt. He won’t be wantin’ yer 
nine years from now.” Suddenly his voice 
broke with ungovernable rage. “I been a 
God-damned fool, thinkin’ yer was different 
an’ babyin’ yer up. Thar ain’t but one way 
to treat a woman.” 

With a sudden convulsive movement he 
jerked his arm up and held it shaking over 
his shoulder. His fist was clenched. Angel 
saw the muscles go tense under the sleeve. 
He was going to strike her! He couldn't. 
No man could do that! She must call out; 
then help would come. She strained back 
against the wall. Her eyes darkened and 
were wide and incredulous. These things 
didn’t happen. A cry was in her throat but 
she could not utter it for the very silence of 
the place—the crowding, smothering silence. 
Galloway stood swaying slightly, his arm 
still upraised in that incredible gesture. 

The silence became a presence in the room: 
what if she did shatter it; cry out; there 
was no one to come; only the two of 
them there, and he was the stronger. In- 
stinct told her then what she must do. If 
she moved, if she said a word, Galloway 
would strike her. 

They stood on, fixed strangely in their 
first attitudes, Angel with her hands behind 
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her back, her face raised, and her eyes, still 
holding their look of disbelief, on the man’s 
face. Galloway’s expression changed. 
Under the sudden anger there was confusion, 
a veering of purpose. He met her gaze, 
wide, incredulous. Slowly the muscles of 
his arm went ‘slack, the fist lowered and 
hung at his side. At last his voice, surly 
and incongruous, broke the silence. 

“Thar’ll be no more babyin’ in this shack. 
An’ mind, the next time yer name Merritt I 
hain’t goin’ ter be so soft.” 

He turned from her then, lurched out to 
the cart, and reentered with a jug. Outside 
the dusk dropped swiftly into night, and the 
evening whippoorwill commenced his hack- 
neyed, interminable refrain. ; 


CHAPTER 20 


IFE in Beartown took little note of the 

calendar. The days, like an endless 
chain of identical links, caught Angel up and 
carried her along. The very machine-like 
regularity of it was lulling to the mind, while 
it took toll of the body’s strength. From 
time to time some event would cause the 
forward movement to pause; then that event 
would become the marker from which to 
measure the journey until the next one came 
to take its place. It was at once tragic and 
fortunate how soon a new phase, like the | 
change in Galloway, became a part of the 
monotonous scheme. It made all of the links 
after that one just a little harder, a little 
heavier. It took just that much more 
strength and courage. It did not really . 
change things deeply. 

On the morning following her scene with 
Galloway Angel awoke from troubled sleep 
weak and shaken. It was not yet day. Her 
husband’s heavy snoring and the nauseating 
suggestion of whiskey stressed his presence 
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in the room, made it hés room, hés home. 
In her mind she went over the incident, try- 
ing to estimate her gains and losses. She had 
told him the truth; that had won her a cer- 
tain spiritual freedom. But in the struggle 
that had come after? She had felt last night 
that she had held her ground; but now she 
doubted. Her body ached, her brain was 
dulled, exhausted. It seemed that a conquest 
of will exacted a toll indefinitely heavier 
than that which came from bodily toil. 
Dimly she began to sense a great truth: that 
the price of victory is often heavier than 
actual defeat; to yield a little before an 
obstinate force, that was better perhaps than 
to shatter oneself in contention with it. But 
her pride—that made it hard. 

Beside her Little Buck turned in his sleep 
with a low, fluttering sigh. She raised her- 
self and peered down at him in the faint 
gray air that filled the room. His face lay 
there like a blown petal, like a petal of apple 
bloom on the bare ground of spring. A 
passion of maternal yearning assailed her. 
What did her pride matter now? What did 
anything matter here but the child and the 
saving of herself for Buck? After all she 
had youth. If she could only keep herself 
whole, and wait, she would win. 

Abruptly the snoring in the room stopped. 
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There was a moment of silence. Then came 
Galloway’s voice, overloud, and on a bully- 
ing note. 

“Hit’s time yer was up an’ out. Yer’ll be 
feedin’ th’ steer afore breakfast now. Thar’ll 
be no more babyin’ ’round this shack.” 

The moment for her decision was upon 
her. With that uncanny insight into the 
adult mind that is a faculty of childhood, 
and which she had never lost, Angel knew 
that he was testing her; that he was none 
too sure of his ground. For a moment she 
hesitated and glanced out of the window. 
It was a full half hour earlier than usual, 
for the peak over the summit field was not 
yet pink with dawn. 

There was a sudden threatening move- 
ment in the other bed. Angel decided. She 
got up submissively, dressed, and went to 
the barn. 

And so the readjustment of the relation- 
ship was accomplished. It was tacit and 
apparently final. Galloway now issued 
orders as to a servant, and, before he went 
to the woods that day, took her to the 
tobacco patch and told her to have the grass 
out of it by night. | 

She was relieved to notice that he held no 
spite against the child. He neither loved it 
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nor hated it. It was too young to be worked 
and accordingly was negligible. 

In the days that followed the emergence 
of Galloway in his new light Angel was wary 
and silent, seeking to adapt herself with the 
least possible friction to the new routine 
which, like a machine into which a new set 
of gears has been introduced, was an un- 
known quantity, mastering her, rather than 
yielding to her guidance. 

Galloway proved to be a periodic drinker, 
and Angel learned to dread the trips to Cold 
Spring with bark, for he always returned 
with a jug and remained in a state of sullen 
inebriation until it was emptied. She dared 
not cross him at these times; and he seemed 
to delight in making additional work for 
her by throwing his clothes about and clut- 
tering the cabin with odds and ends of har- 
ness and equipment that he dragged in from 
the lean-to, tinkered aimlessly with, and left. 


CHAPTER 21 


(@) Xe day toward the end of summer 
Angel took Little Buck and ascended 
the trail to the five-acre field. Galloway 
was off on a three-day trip. That would 
mean a brief lifting of the clouds that hung 
about her spirit, then the darker period when 
he would return with the jug. She would 
make the most of the brief hours of freedom. 

At the edge of the clearing she stopped 
and surveyed the field. It was a splendid 
_ stand of corn. Continual cultivation had 
drained the land, but she had manured it 
heavily, and had kept the grass down to 
the last blade. The sight of it gave her a 
sudden sense of victory. After all she had 
made it with her own hands. In a world 
of physical force she was not altogether negli- 
gible. She set the child down in the shade 
of a tree, and parted the shuck on one of 
the ears, then she set her thumbnail into the 
firm, white grain. Soon it would be time to 
pull fodder and leave the ears to mature on 
their naked stalks. The faint honey-like 
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breath that a cornfield gives off under a hot 
sun was in her nostrils. She filled her lungs 
deeply and exhaled with a flash of victorious 
laughter. 

Beyond the high tasseled ranks of corn she 
could hear Myra Kent’s voice in its running 
fire of commands as she piloted her steer 
on its erratic course across her field. 

“Gee—haw—gee hep!” 

Angel turned and snatched up her baby. 
Her spirits were high that morning and they 
communicated themselves to him; he laughed 
up into her face, threw his arms wide, and 
imitated her laughter with a soft crowing 
sound. Angel crossed the field and hailed 
her neighbor. | 

“Come on over,” she called. ‘The men 
are seeing folks and having a good time in 
Cold Spring. Let’s take holiday and have a 
visit.” 

The older woman paused and stood, lank 
and tall, with her feet ankle deep in the soft, 
brown earth. Then she looked up at her 
temptress with a flicker of envy in her fine 
eyes that were always a little pathetic, not 
because they mirrored weakness, but rather, 
a too dearly bought strength. She made the 
steer fast to the fence and climbed over to 
Angel’s side. 

“IT hain’t done this on er weekday in so 
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long hit makes me feel sort er like goin’ 
to er picnic,’ she observed, and Angel sur- 
prised the stubborn gleam of an almost ban- 
ished youth in her smile. 

“Come to my house and sit awhile,” Angel 
suggested. “It will do us both good just 
to loaf and talk.” 

They were descending the trail when clear 
and very sweet on the sunny air came the 
refrain of ‘Sourwood Mountain” on a har- 
monica. Myra smiled again. 

“Thet will be the younguns already. 
When the cat’s away—I reckon hit’s good fer 
all o’ us once in a while.” Then the smile 
died and she said on a sighing breath, “But 
thar hain’t much time fer play in these here 
mountains, leastways not fer womenfolks.” 

The cabin with its thick log walls and 
small one-sash window was cool and dark 
after the glare of the open. In silence the 
women seated themselves on the straight, un- 
compromising hickory chairs. Angel tipped 
back and began to rock the baby, humming 
softly under her breath. Myra let herself 
go slowly as though by a conscious effort, 
until her tense, angular body rested in an: 
incongruous attitude of repose, feet stretched 
out before her, and hands flexed idly in her 
lap. Angel looked at the hands, gnarled, 
calloused, and, even in repose, with fingers 
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half closed as though the plough handles 
still lay within their grasp. The impulse 
to cry welled swiftly up within the younger 
woman, taking her by surprise before she had 
her defences ready. Hands; why do we look 
at a face for the soul of a friend—the face 
so carefully schooled, knowing all of its an- 
swers by heart? The face of a weakling 
may tell us a secret now and then, but the 
face of a fighter, never. Myra’s, even there 
in the sanctuary of the cabin, told only of 
the joyless victory that her soul had won. 
But her hands, naked on her lap, offered the 
open record of what that victory had cost. 

Suddenly the visitor looked up and sur- 
prised the mist in Angel’s eyes. 

“‘What’s ailin’ yer, honey?” she asked in 
a muted voice. Her gaze swept the bare 
walls and stopped on the picture of the 
former wife with its peculiarly fixed, blank 
stare. ‘Yer hain’t lettin’ thet fret yer, air 
yer now?” she said with a nod of her head 
toward it. ‘“‘’Cause yer hain’t thet sort, yer 
know. Stan should ha’ took it down. Hit’s 
enough ter scare er gal wife ter death.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,’ Angel answered. 
Then she realized that she could not divulge 
the cause of her emotion, and supplemented. 
“But it must have hurt her terribly for her to 
look like that.” 
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“T never knowed her myself. She war 
before my time. But I know others like her; 
an’ I’ll tell yer sompen erbout ’em so you'll 
ease yer mind.” Myra nodded toward 
Little Buck who was now asleep with his 
face against the swell of his mother’s breast. 
“Ef she’d had one o’ them, she’d ha’ lived. 
The trouble was with these mountains—not 
so much with her. Thar hain’t nothin’ here 
but to grow up an’ have younguns, and, ef 
a woman’s puny an’ barren, thar jus’ hain’t 
nothin’. Galloway told Kent once thet 
arter she saw she warn’t goin’ ter raise er 
family, she went plumb daft over flowers, 
had so many yer couldn’t find th’ shack fer 
vines an’ bushes, an’ she let th’ field go ter 
weeds so thar warn’t no crop. Stan said he 
stood hit fer two years, then he rooted every 
danged one out. Arter thet she got thet 
funny stare in her eyes, an’ got punier an’ 
punier till she died.” 

Myra sat silent for a moment and Angel 
thought that she had dropped the subject, 
but, with a sigh, she added: “Ever stop 
ter think how quare womenfolks are?—Soft 
like an’ gentle on the top, but when they 
hain’t got nothin’ left ter fight fer they most 
usually dies.” 

“Yes,” Angel answered. “I stopped fight- 
ing once, when I first came here—and I died. 
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But I came to life again, and now I am 
never going to quit.” 

“Thet’s th’ way ter talk,” Myra exclaimed. 
“Well, yer got a-plenty ter live fer, with 
thet prime youngun thar, and—” 

There was a long pause. Angel looked up 
and met her visitor’s gaze fixed. on her, 
shrewd, penetrating and freighted with im- 
plication. She blushed hotly and averted her 
glance. It was not possible that this woman 
could know her secret. Why, from the very 
first day on the summit field she had believed 
that Little Buck was Galloway’s child. The 
color ebbed from her face leaving her eyes 
preternaturally large and dark against the 
white. Myra leaned across the table that 
divided them, gave a low indulgent laugh 
and completed her sentence. 

“_an’, perhaps, his paw.” 

Angel stared back. ‘‘You don’t know that. 
You can’t know—you can’t.” 

“Thar, thar, don’t yer mind,” the harsh, 
gentle voice said. “Hit’s jus’ ’tween yer an’ 
me. Kent even don’t know. But thar is 
some things yer cain’t help from tellin’ a_ 
midwife even ef yer mouth is shet. Ef . 
thar’s a man in th’ room, then he don’t have 
ter wear no placard ter tell ef he’s the paw 
Ci nous 

Angel’s form sagged slowly forward until 
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her face hid its shame against the slumber- 
ing child. Myra extended her hand in an 
awkward gesture, and her fingers fluttered 
for a second in the mist of Angel’s hair. 

“T didn’t say thet ter harm yer, youngun. 
I was er thinkin’ hit might help yer ter jus’ 
tear loose an’ talk hit out. Thar hain’t much 
choice in women friends in Beartown. Yer 
better jus’ take what yer kin get, an’ let 
Myra have what’s on yer heart.” 

In a low voice, strangely colorless from the 
restraint under which it was held, Angel told 
her story. Not until she had finished did she 
raise her face and look at Myra. Then for 
a fleeting fraction of a second there: was a 
voiceless communion between them. It was 
one of those unaccountable, divine manifesta- 
tions when, for a flash, two souls seem to 
liberate themselves from the clogging flesh, 
to touch, communicate, commingle. Then 
it was over. The bodies of the two became 
self-conscious, asserted themselves, thrust out 
hands in the commonplace gesture of good- 
bye, spoke awkward thanks, fumbled with 
words worn smooth of all meaning, then 
drew away from each other in a widening 
physical gap, where a second before there 
had. been perfect union. 

But with each of the women there 
remained for a time a _ strange inner 
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presence that was like color and fire 
and music. Even when Galloway re- 
turned at dusk there was a lingering vibra- 
tion of it in the cabin, but he was deaf and 
blind and, beyond that, very drunk, so he 
neither saw nor heard, and after he had been 
there only a few minutes it faded utterly. 


CHAPTER 22 


QUNDEY differed from weekdays at 
Beartown in that there was a suspension 
of labor so general that it even extended to 
the women. The household tasks were per- 
formed as usual but no one thought of going 
to the fields. It was a day dedicated to hos- 
pitality, and, as there were only Kents to 
visit Galloways and Galloways to visit 
Kents, the long afternoons found the united 
families at one or the other of the cabins. 

A month had passed since Myra’s visit, 
and, although Angel’s confidence had not 
been again mentioned, the new understand- 
ing seemed like an invisible bond between 
them. Angel had just removed the dishes 
of the early Sunday dinner when the Kents 
arrived. Even before they entered the cabin 
she knew ‘that something out of the ordinary 
had happened, for their usual drawling 
voices were animated and they were all talk- 
ing excitedly together. 

Kent arrived first and thrust his head into 
the room to look for Galloway. Angel rather 
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liked her neighbor. He was lanky in body, 
with a long serious face, but he smiled an 
occasional fleeting indication of friendliness 
and understanding. She knew that he was 
sober, and not above lending his wife a hand 
when she was too sorely pressed. 

“Howdy,” he drawled. ‘‘Where’s Stan?’ 

“Howdy back to you,” she _ smiled. 
“You'll find him at the barn, I reckon.’ 

“Well, Pll be a-gettin’ out thar an’ leavin’ 
room fer the woman an’ younguns. Here 
they comes, an’ thar’s a good plenty o’ ’em.” 

He disappeared and Myra Kent’s gaunt 
form swung through the door. The four 
children crowded behind her. 

“Git outside an’ play,” she ordered. ‘An’ 
you, Liza, go an’ see that they don’t tear 
down the barn. An’ don’t let ’em set an’ 
look down the men’s throats when they’s 
a-talkin’.. Hit makes yer paw plumb 
narvish.” 

They trooped out, and pandemonium sud- 
denly burst about the rear of the cabin. But 
Angel had learned that the stout log build- 
ing could stand much abuse. She closed her 
ears to the din, leant forward and asked 
eagerly: 

“What’s the news? I can see something’s 
happened.” 

A strange, wistful light flickered in the 
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visitor’s grim face. It was not quite hope; 
it was too closely akin to fear. 

“We're plannin’ to go out,’ she con- 
fided. ‘Things is happenin’ down beyond 
Misty Valley. Thar’s big chances 0’ makin’ 
real money, once we git started. I done 
persuaded Kent. We got three hundred 
saved, an’ I’m a-goin’ ter git out an’ give 
the younguns their chance.” 

Angel paled suddenly. 

“When are you going?’ she whispered. 

“We'll be gone in er’ week. Movin’s easy 
with weuns. We ain’t got much plunder ter 
tote.” 

Angel was silent. A month ago the Kents 
could have gone and it would have mattered 
little enough. Myra had been scarcely more 
to her than any other fixture in the Beartown 
setting. There had always been rocks, trees, 
steers, Myra—things unchangeable, perma- 
nent, to be taken as a matter of course and 
essentially belonging to the exterior world 
with which only her body was concerned. 
But now there had been that morning when 
she had touched Myra with her tragic story, 
and when, like water from the living rock, 
the woman’s spirit had freed itself and 
sprung to refresh and comfort her. It was 
different now. It would make ‘‘good-bye” a 
terribly hard word to say. ; 
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Her silence was a drag on Myra’s mood. 
The older woman felt it and looked up. 

Immediately her voice softened. ‘“TI’ll be 
sorry ter leave yer, honey,” she said, ‘‘sorry, 
plumb sorry.” Then she brightened again 
and leant forward until her face was very 
near Angel’s. “But I'll tell yer what I'll do. 
[ll be goin’ out whar thar’s post offices an’ 
all. Ill send er letter ter yer man fer yer.” 

Ah, that would be something. Angel had 
not thought of that. She looked her 
gratitude. 

Myra hurried on. “Yer jus’ get hit ready 
an’ give hit ter me in plenty o’ time an’ [’ll 
hide hit whar Satin himself couldn’t find hit 
till I git ter Pine Vale. Tell Him everythin’ 
yer got on yer mind. Hit’ll be jus’ like seein’ 
him yerself.” 

A burst of sound filled the cabin as the 
children stormed against the door. Myra got 
up and sent them away. 

“Thar hain’t no holdin’ ’em in these days,” 
she smiled. Then she returned to the matter 
that was uppermost in her mind. 

“They're pushin’ the railroad up to Pine 
Vale now, an’ they’re talkin’ o’ comin’ clean 
ter the Valley.’ I heard talk o’ two big 
boardin’ houses—hotels, they calls *em—fer 
summer folks, an’ a cotton factory. The 
storekeeper in Cold Spring told Kent ther’d 
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a plenty o’ work fer all. An’ light work, at 
that, with big pay.” 

A flash of hope came to Angel. 

“Oh, I wonder if Stan wouldn't go, too,” 
she cried. 

“Naw. I’m plumb sorry, but I reckon 
not. My man he’s fixed with him ter stay 
an’ hol’ on ter the bark strippin’, so, ef we 
can’t make out down below, we'll fin’ it still 
a-goin’ when we gits back. Yer see, ef yer 
don’t keep a-feedin’ bark ter the tannery, 
they shuts down. An’ they made Stan con- 
tract fer another yair.” 

Mrs. Kent continued to tell of the won- 
ders to which she was going. Kent had told 
her what a railroad train was like and she 
retailed the description to Angel. 

“They’s long as from here to the bald; he 
says, an’ they tote most a thousand people at 
one time.” Then she flew off at a tangent. 
“Kent he’s handy with a hatchet an’ saw, 
an’ so’s Roy. They'll be carpenters, an’ 
they'll be gittin’ eight~ dollars each day 
tween ’em, they say, when they ketch the 
knack of it. Liza kin work out with the rich 
summer folks, an’ the younguns is most old 
enough fer the mills. The storekeeper nigh 
about got Kent believin’ we kin make more 
in a month than we git out er tanbark in er 
yair.” 
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She saw the distress in Angel’s face, and 
said comfortingly : 

“Ef hit works out steady, we’ll be comin’ 
back some day fer er visit, an’ mebby you an’ 
Stan kin go out with weuns.”’ 

The leaving of Angel was evidently still 
on her mind when she took her departure, 
for she stood diffidently in the doorway for 
a moment, then stepped back into the room. 

“Here,” she said, ‘‘yer keep this. Hit 
comforts a body a lot in the lonely winter 
days, an’ ’'m goin’ now whar I kin be gittin’ 
a good plenty o’ hit.” 

She put a small tin box on the mantel- 
shelf, turned, and left the room. Angel 
picked it up, opened it, and found that it was 
filled with snuff. A feeling of revulsion that 
was almost physical nausea rose in her 
throat, and yet the little battered box with 
its brown aromatic powder fascinated her. 
It was the embodiment of all that she 
feared in this lonely place. In a lucid flash 
of retrospection she saw again those women 
at the dance; black teeth, stained lip-corners ; 
girlhood gone almost before it had begun. 
Angel’s eyes could not leave the small object 
on her palm. It was suddenly a symbol for 
defeat, the last desperate surcease to the 
canker of loneliness; the ultimate surrender. 
She turned to fling it into the fireplace. Then 
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she closed her fingers to retain it. Anybody 
could do that, she thought. A_ reckless, 
challenging little smile flickered in her face, 
and her chin lifted to a fighting angle. She 
advanced carrying the box at arm’s length 
and placed it on the mantelshelf. 

“Now,” she said, addressing it as though 
it were a sensate, inimical presence, “stay 
there, and we’ll see who wins, you or me.” 


The next morning, when Galloway had 
gone to the woods, Angel did not work the 
field as usual. Instead she sat at the table 
and wrote her letter. 


“My own dear,” she wrote. ‘This is my 
first chance to write to you, and you can’t 
even send me an answer because my husband 
would not bring me a letter from Cold 
Spring. And there is so much to tell you 
that has happened, that even now I can’t 
do as I want and just tell you over and over, © 
like I used to do in Thunder Cove, that I 
love you. 

“I know you have heard of my marriage 
to Stan, and I think that has made you hate 
me. Oh, if you could only see in my heart 
and know the truth. When you went away 
I did not know it but I was going to have a 
baby—your baby. When paw found out 
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he made me marry Stan because God told 
him that I must. It killed me inside for 
a while. I couldn’t see things straight. I 
thought God would burn me in Hell if I 
didn’t say yes. But when the boy come, 
looking so much like you, you came back into 
my heart and filled it up again, and I knew 
I must go to you whenever you got free. I 
told Stan that, and now he is trying to wear 
me out so you won’t want me. He wants 
to make me like the other mountain women 
and he gets angry with me for trying to 
keep pretty because he knows it is for you. 
You must let me make you a promise now, 
and it is that I won't rub snuff like Myra 
Kent and the others, no matter how long you 
stay. Oh, my dear Big Buck, I do not look 
like your little girl any more even now. I 
have hard hands like a man, and I am broad 
like a man in the chest. You wouldn’t know 
me maybe. I am strong and as good as a 
man in the field but I don’t feel so much 
like playing as I did. Promise me you will 
come before that all goes away. We must 
dance again like in Thunder Cove, you and 


“And I will promise you to be waiting just 
like I said in the beginning, and to save all 
of myself I can for you, and to raise your 
boy to be a big, fine man like his paw. Only 
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nine years more to wait now, and I know 
you will turn out to be the best man in the 
world for Little Buck—that is what I call 
him—and me. I must stop now because 
Stan will come home to dinner soon. 
“With every bit of my love always, 
Angel.” 


She lifted her pencil and glanced over the 
three sheets‘that lay before her covered with 
her bold, unformed writing. How hope- 
lessly inadequate it was. One could say 
things—but feelings, the longings of the 
heart, there were no words for them. A fur- 
row of concentration grew between her 
brows, while she groped for some word, some 
symbol that could bridge the chasm between 
her heart and the heart of her lover. After 
a little while she commenced to write again, 
pausing after each word. 


“In the spring when the apple bloom is 
on the trees and I smell it, it makes me feel 
again just like I felt that night in Thunder 
Cove. You must watch for that time each 
year and smell apple bloom and see if it 
makes your heart hurt and also glad like it 
does mine.” 


She put her pencil down and her eyes were 
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full of tears. Through the blur she read her 
postscript. 

“Oh,” she said with a shaken despairing 
voice, “oh, my dear, see it’s making me cry 
here all by myself, and maybe it won’t carry 
any sense to you at all.” 

For a moment she held the letter against 
her heart, then in a decisive manner she 
folded it and placed it in a faded envelope 
she had found in the little brass-bound 
trunk. 


The journey of the Kents to Misty Valley 
took them past the Galloway cabin, and 
within the week they stopped to say their 
farewells. On the rough road, against the 
green of the opposite mountain, they pre- 
sented a picture that Angel never forgot. 
The lone steer was between the shafts of a 
dilapidated wagon which was covered with a 
leaky schooner sheet. Their belongings were 
piled almost to the roof of the equipage,.and 
Bud and Annie, who were the youngest, hung 
half out over the tailboard. The rest of the 
family were walking, and an emaciated cow 
with its spindling calf were tied to the 
rear of the wagon with lead ropes, and were 
impeded by several cur hounds that slunk 
apprehensively in and out among their legs. 
Kent was taking it with the utter reticence 
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of his race; it might have been a load of 
bark for all that his face showed. Myra’s 
eyes held a hard, excited glitter. It was for 
this that she had spent her youth. Thete 
was little joy in it, but there was victory. 
The children were wild with excitement. 
Angel had always seen them in ragged over- 
alls, and now, in their absurdly outgrown 
store clothes, they made her want to laugh 
and cry at the same moment. It was the 
first step toward the City. She wondered 
what the world would think of them, would 
do to them. Suddenly she felt that they 
were tremendously courageous. There was 
a glamour of romance about them. Here in 
the hills life was proven; it had its certainties. 
It was hard; but one knew. Her neighbors 
were taking the long hazard. A new won- 
der and a new fear began to grow in her 
mind. When her own turn came, would 
she have the courage left to go? Nine years 
—The little caravan blurred for the mist in 
her eyes. 

She ran out and surprised them all by 
throwing her arms about each one in turn 
and kissing them passionate good-byes. 

The caravan started away. It had gone 
only a few hundred feet when Angel saw it 
stop while the father and mother held con- 
ference. Then Mrs. Kent went around be- 
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hind the wagon, untied the cow, led it back, 
and handed the rope to Angel. 

“Kent an’ I want to give you Sucky,” she 
said, with her eyes on the ground. “Yer’ll 
be weanin’ Little Buck soon, an’ yer’ll need 
her. We'll be makin’ money enough ter buy 
another ’fore long.” 

Without looking up she turned and, be- 
fore Angel could collect her faculties, she: 
had rejoined the wagon and passed out of 
earshot. 

Down the road they went; smaller and 
smaller the procession appeared to the watch- 
ers above—absurd, yet with a tremendous 
dignity about it, and gallant beyond belief. 
For this had been harborage for a century 
from a civilization that had become un- 
endurable. Now from its rugged fastnesses 
the Kents were going, pioneers again, into 
a land more fabulous and strange than this 
new wilderness had ever been to their fathers’ 
fathers. Angel lost them in a blur of tears 
even before the trees took them under their 
leaves. 


CHAPTER 23 


Ae the departure of the Kents Gallo- 

way became more communicative. His 
was not a solitary spirit and he missed the 
companionship of his partner and the inter- 
minable Sunday visits when they would dis- 
cuss nothing in particular hour after hour. 
Angel was now the more independent of the 
two, for she had been bred upon solitude, 
and had Little Buck and her thoughts for 
company. Galloway’s manner was clumsily 
conciliatory and a little sheepish. He often 
occasioned Angel silent amusement by his 
attempts to court her company without the 
sacrifice of his masculine dignity. 

She had often wondered what the Dixons 
were like and what her husband’s quarrel 
with them had been about. One afternoon 
when he was very much upon his own hands, 
she made bold to ask him. 

“Them low-lived hounds ain’t fitten ter 
know,” he answered, as he settled himself 
before the fire with his back toward her. 

She was sitting beside the table with the 
baby in her lap and she bided her time in 
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silence, knowing that the temptation to talk 
would lead him on. 

“They’s three o’ them,” he began at last, 
“the paw an’ two boys. They strips bark 
too, like me an’ Kent. They got a whole 
county to work on yon side o’ th’ creek, an’ 
Kent an’ me we works the near side. Thar’d 
never ha’ been no trouble ef they'd stayed 
whar they belonged.” 

“But I thought that nobody took out 
papers back here; that it was open country,” 
she observed. 

Galloway became weakly argumentative. 

“Who’s a-sayin’ they hain’t no rights jes’ 
because they hain’t no papers?’ he de- 
manded. 

Apparently no one was, for there was 
silence in the cabin. The man spat noisily 
upon the coals and continued: 

“They waited till Kent an’ me went down 
with er load, then they sneaked over our 
side an’ ripped off more’n a dozen loads. 
When we come home the chestnut oaks was. 
down all along the road, clean naked as yer 
hand. Kent was fer a-goin’ over an’ shootin’ 
"em up. But thar warn’t no profit in them 
doin’s. So I jes’ waited till they’d gone out 
theirselves, an’ over I gone an’ cleaned out 
their side o’ th’ creek—hawled out twenty 
dollar worth fore they come home.” 
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“What about Kent?’ Angel asked. 

“He war plumb fool about hit. Said he 
figgered that, ef thar was goin’ ter be any 
shootin’, he’d ruther stop thar, with right on 
his side, so as ter square hit with his con- 
science. But all I told him was ter show him 
the twenty.” 

He gave an unpleasant chuckle. “I reckon 
he saw he war er fool, fer he shet up like er 
turtles 

Angel remembered the lean, serious face 
of her former neighbor. Yes, she had always 
liked him. Now she began to realize why. 

There was a note of triumph in the man’s 
voice when he continued: 

“Wall, when the Dixons come back an’ 
found how I'd got even, an’ furthermore be- _ 
in’ biled in Cold Spring licker, they come 
Over an’ put me an’ Kent on notice by shoot- 
in’ up our cabins. Thar warn’t nobody hurt, 
but thet’s how come thet bullet thar.” And 
he indicated a blazed streak on the log over 
the mantel with the butt of a slug sticking 
ominously from its end. “J allus lef’ it thar 
fer evidence. Kent he toted a gun in his 
wagon arter thet till hit all blew over.” 

He paused and spat loudly. There was a 
look of low cunning in his face. He had 
never been less prepossessing. 

He continued: “But here’s whar I fixed 
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‘em. I lit out ’fore daylight nex’ day fer 
Cold Spring and slapped the last damned, 
ornary houn’ o’ er Dixon under a peace bond. 
I had the papers sarved the same day I got 
home, an’ they’s been hog-tied ever since.’’ 

“How was that?” asked Angel. “I don’t 
see why that would keep them from shooting 

ou.” 

She hated his crafty look as he leant for- 
ward and explained: ‘Hit don’t keep ’em 
from shootin’ but hit puts ’em on notice I 
got th’ law on my side. Hits what they 
calls ‘primus facey evidence.’ Ef they shoot 
now, they know they go to jail. Thar’s 
allus er safe way o’ gittin’ what yer wants, 
an’ I’m fer hit every time.” 

Angel had little contact with the men of 
the mountains, but she had an instinctive 
feeling for the code. As on the night when 
Buck had been taken, she felt her anger rise 
at the idea of legal intrusion into an affair 
between these men. She saw Bill Dawsey’s 
face for a moment as it had looked that night 
in Misty Valley. She blushed to think where 
he would place the action of her husband. It 
was sneaking, cowardly business. The man 
before the fire seemed to dwindle while she 
watched him. Suddenly she was not afraid 
of what he might do to her. She had to 
speak out. 
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“I’m ashamed of you!” she flamed out at 
him. “It was a dirty, cowardly thing to do. 
You ought to-have stood it out man to ae 
Oh, no wonder they never come near you! 
And I suppose they think I’m like that too. 
Oh, it’s hateful—hateful.” 

By the time she finished she was standing 
over him. He raised his face and the dumb 
amazement in it struck her as comical. It 
made her laugh. 

“Why, I’m not afraid of you at all,” she 
said, almost in surprise. “It takes more than 
just strength to be a man, and you haven't 
got it. I can’t see why I ever let you scare 
me.” 

Galloway was dumbfounded. He got 
slowly to his feet and raised his shifty glance 
to her face. The scorn in her eyes was sear- 
ing, and he looked down. She laughed again, 
loudly, confidently. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you told me that. It 
makes me see lots of things I didn’t see be- 
fore. We're going to get on better now, 
Stan, you and I.” 

With a miserable effort the man collected 
his scattered forces and stood over her with a 
heavy scowl on his face. Angel knew that 
he wanted most terribly to strike her—to 
reinstate himself in his own eyes. But she 
felt a new amazing power within herself. 
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She let him have it full, out of her wide, 
scornful eyes. She knew that, for the mo- 
ment at least, she could control him abso- 
lutely. 

Galloway flinched and turned away with 
an ineffectual gesture of the hands, then, 
without a word, he slouched out of the cabin 
and closed the door, 


I 


CHAPTER 24 


ANGEL dropped into a chair and re- 

mained for a space without movement. 
She felt as though she were in a vacuum, so 
suddenly had the pressure of Galloway’s 
authority been dissipated. And this encoun- 
ter had left her exhilarated, buoyant, not 
drained and shaken as she had been by her 
conflict in the spring. Her first sensation 
was one of wonder at herself, her power to 
master-the situation. What she had feared — 
before was not so much the man but the cost 
to herself of making a decision, clinging to it 
in the face of his sullen despotism. Now, 
by a bold stroke, she had at the same time 
disarmed him and freed herself. 

Without consciously sensing it, Angel had 
embarked upon a voyage of self-discovery. 
Now it led her on beyond the actual happen- 
ing with Galloway in a search for the cause. 
Had she changed, she wondered, since that 
last time. It was spring then, the time of 
soft, growing things. Now it was autumn, 
the corn was standing high on its tough 
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stalks. It would take strength now to tear 
the fodder, harvest the grain. Perhaps she 
had grown, too, ripened, hardened. With an 
impulsive movement she lifted the small 
mirror from its hook over the bureau and 
took it to the window. For a long time she 
studied her reflection. Yes, she, too, was dif- 
ferent. There were faint, gossamer lines at 
the eye-corners, and they did not vanish but 
grew deeper when she smiled. She thought, 
too, that the chin was different, square now, 
just a little, and thinner. She moved the 
glass to one side and under the skin of her 
arms, brown, to almost a golden, bronze, 
lithe muscle rippled and set. She replaced 
the glass with a sigh. Yes, that was it, she 
was a woman grown, with a will of her own. 
That was what she had made Galloway feel. 
She could think of his sulky ill-will now with 
contempt, even a strange, twisted sort of 
amusement. ‘Things would be easier in the 
Beartown cabin now. She had only to hold 
the ground she had won. 

Slowly the sense of elation over her vic- 
tory ebbed. In its first flush she had seen it 
as a conquest of Galloway; it had meant 
freedom. Now she began dimly to divine 
the fact that the man had been merely a 
personification of something vastly deeper, 
something that struck at her from beyond her 
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reach. The mountains—generations of peo- 
ple making the life what it was. It was that 
which had produced the man who was her 
husband. It was too big for her, she could 
not meet it. 

Had this realization come at any 
other time she might have yielded, ac- 
cepted the inevitable. But it was autumn 
in the Great Smokies—autumn days, heart- 
rending in their beauty and their sadness, 
like a smile upon the face of death. Here 
and there a maple blazed like a carelessly 
flung torch, nut trees were yellow flames; the 
conflagration leaped from range to range 
until it clothed the entire prospect in tran- 
sient glory. 

Angel would stand in her doorway with 
Little Buck in her arms, feeling the color 
like actual warmth upon her skin, holding 
the child out to it. 

“Can’t you feel that, sonny? Can’t you 
see how beautiful it is? You must look © 
your fill because it’s going soon, going away 
to make room for winter.” 

Autumn nights—and the broad thorough- 
fare of the sky thronged with the southbound 
migration. Just at dusk the bird calls could 
be heard in the great void above the peaks, - 
intermittent twittering as wave after wave 
of the smaller birds went over, and the high, 
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urgent honking of geese. At times they flew 
so low that the faint hiss of their wings was 
distinctly audible. And when the October 
moon rose over the Eastern ranges one could 
see the ducks against it like flights of arrows 
driving with unswerving aim toward open 
winter water. Autumn, the season for 
change, for escape from the too :familiar, 
showing relentlessly the terrible proximity of 
beauty to death; saying to the heart of youth, 
“Go, while there is yet time. Only the old 
and the very tired wait for the icy fingers 
that follow me.’—And Angel standing there 
in the doorway, with her boy in her arms, 
listening as she had listened to that first 
prompting of earth in the spring at Thun- 
der Cove. 

Had she not shown that she could work 
like a man, that she could be both mother 
and father to her boy? She had freed her- 
self from Galloway’s power. Why not go 
the whole way—leave as the birds were leav- 
ing before winter came and shut them in? 

The Kents would take her in, that was 
certain. Then she would work unhampered 
for her boy. 

It was just at dusk one evening when she 
made her decision. The air above her was 
full of movement, it stirred her with an un- 
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governable yet indefinable, nostalgia. She 
turned and entered the room. 

Galloway was seated as usual before the 
fire, with his back toward her. The scene 
was almost an exact duplication of the 
former one when, she had delivered her de- 
cision about Buck. Only now she held the 
baby in her arms. He lay there warm and 
very still against her breast. She could feel 
the faint, steady drive of his heart, and it 
gave strength and courage to her own. 

She spoke in a clear, resolute voice. “‘T 
can’t stand this any longer. I’ve got to take 
the boy and go. Myra Kent will take me 
in and give me a chance.” 

Galloway turned slowly and looked at her 
over his shoulder. There was no surprise in 
his face, there was no anger. 

Angel wished that he would speak out. 
His silence was ominous. After a moment 
he withdrew his gaze and spat into the fire. 

Then he said, “I figgered thet yer didn’t 
mean hit when yer said las’ spring yer’d stay 
here an’ work nine yairs.” 

Angel ‘flushed hotly. ‘I did mean it. If 
you had played fair, I’d never have thought 
of going. But you tried to frighten and 
drive me. You made me fight it out woman 
to man. Now I have freed myself, and I 
can go when I please.” 
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Galloway appeared not to have heard her. 
She could see only the back of his head and 
the movement of his jaw under the grizzled 
beard as he chewed with that slow, madden- 
ing, rotary motion. 

“As I was sayin’,’ he remarked at last, 
“I knowed yer’d be talkin’ thet way sooner or 
later, an’ I got yer answer ready. All yer got 
ter do is ter walk out thet door, an’ I'll give 
hit ter the’ world thet yer child hain’t mine 
an’ yer paw paid me ter marry yer ter save 
his own face. I reckon yer owes sompen ter 
yer paw. He'd be a poor lookin’ preacher 
with thet story goin’ ’round.” 

Suddenly there was upon Angel one of 
those reckless moments that come perhaps 
only once or twice in the life of every woman 
—that moment of atavistic impulse that re- 
duces her problem to its primal elements: 
mother-love, passion, sweeping every other 
consideration aside, causing her to make a 
desperate, superb gesture in the face of her 
destiny. 

“No,” she said, in a clear, hard voice, “I 
won’t be balked now. You two men worked 
this between you. I didn’t ask it. I ama 
woman now; I must make my own life. 
You'll have to settle that between you.” 

Still the man did not rise, did not show 
anger. Perhaps he was beginning to know 
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his strange, rebellious prisoner, know her even 
better than she knew herself. 

‘Well, yer goin’ ter hev’ er chance ter tell 
him face ter face,” he said. ‘I saw the doc- 
tor in Col’ Spring yisterday, an’ he tells me 
Mrs. Dixon’s goin’ ter die. They've sent 
for yer paw ter come an’ pray her out.” 

“Here?” Angel cried. ‘“Paw’s coming to 
Beartown?” 

The man merely nodded. 

“Very well. It’s best to have it over with. 
When he comes I’1] tell him straight.” 

Galloway settled himself deeper in his 
chair, and stirred a log with the toe of his 
brogan. 


CHAPTER 25 


Tees next morning when Angel had fin- 
ished her breakfast work and was get- 
ting Little Buck ready for the day, something 
impelled her to raise her glance to the open 
door. Thornley stood in the opening, gaunt 
and stooped, blocking out the glory of the 
mountain slope beyond him: Immediately 
the old restraint was there between them, 
crowding in, keeping their eyes from meeting. 
“Howdy, paw. Won’t you come in?’ 
Angel invited in a small, cool voice. 
Thornley entered, nodded to his daugh- 
ter, and stood for a moment looking down at 
the baby as it lay in its clean, coarse dress 
upon the bed. Then he stooped and gath- 
ered it awkwardly into his arms. They made 
an incongruous picture and a rather heart- 
breaking one. Little Buck screamed with 
terror and struck out with arms and legs. 
Emotion beat behind the man’s face and 
sent moisture out upon his brow. For a 
moment it broke through and illumined the 
grim mouth like a shaft of winter sunlight. 
Angel, watching, felt the beginning of a 
187 
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vague pity for her father. She took the child 
from him and quieted it, motioning him to 
a seat. 

“I’ve had a terrible year,” he said, when 
he had taken a chair; “‘a terrible year. There’s 
been sickness in the Valley, and, with all the 
building going on at Pine Vale, and strangers 
coming in, things are going from bad to 
worse in the eetlementa 

Angel had time to study him, sitting there 
in the light from the door, and she saw 
marks of age upon him that were new to her. 
His hair was almost white and there was a 
sag to his whole body that suggested a slack- 
ening of the iron fiber of the man. 

“Tell me how you’ve been, paw,” she 
asked. 

“I sort o’ went down a bit after the re- 
vival,” he admitted grudgingly; ‘not sick- 
ness, but just a bit played-out, and I’ve been 
going so hard since I don’t seem to catch up. 
I couldn’t have got over here now, but for 
Mrs. Dixon.” 

“Mrs. Dixon?’ 

“Yes, she’s dying, and the boys come over 
and asked me to come and pray her out. I 
want you to go over with me. They need 
a woman.” 

Galloway came in then, and, after he had 
shaken hands with her father, Angel said: 
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“Stan, I’m going over to Mrs. Dixon’s. 
She’s dying, paw says, and they need a 
woman. You'll have to look after things 
here:;’ 

He made no objection, and there was 
silence for a moment. Thornley got to his 
feet and stood looking down at his host; 
then he said with his old authoritative tone: 

“I have to get you and the Dixon boys 
together while ’m here, Stan. That’s some- 
thing else I’ve been wanting to get over here 
’ for. It ain’t right that Christian families 
should hold a grudge. After this is over, 
you've got to fix it up.” 

Galloway gave an embarrassed laugh and 
cast a sidelong glance at Angel. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ agin’ hit,” he said. 

Angel got Little Buck ready for the trip, 
and she and her father started off on the 
five-mile journey. 

During the two days that followed their 
arrival at the Dixon cabin, Angel realized 
for the first time the place that Thornley 
filled in the lives of his people. They could 
forget the friends with whom they laughed 
and danced; but this man who came to them 
in their sorrow and who added their suffer- 
ing to his own, had entered deeply and 
ineradicably into the fabric of their lives. 
From the moment he entered the cabin the 
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burden was his. These people understood 
him. Words were not needed. From the 
bottom of their reticent souls they would 
have despised a fluent babbler of death-bed 
platitudes. For the most part they thought 
little of religion. They were hard drinkers 
and the users of wild, carelessly flung oaths. 
Blood-letting was not in their catalogue of 
cardinal sins. How they would have loathed 
a soft priest with voluble prayers. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they all believed in 
predestination, and when the time came for 
the parting of ties, made doubly hard be- 
cause there were so few to love in the wilder- 
ness, they met it dumbly, and their need was 
for a man who could go down silently with 
them into the Valley of the Shadow, and 
then carry some of the pain in his own heart 
when he went away. °- 

Thornley would sit for hours by Mrs. 
Dixon’s bedside with her thin, toilworn 
hand in his, and a look of pain in his eyes so 
poignant that, meeting them, the men had 
to look quickly away. He prayed seldom, 
but when he did it was with the simplicity 
and earnestness of a child. 

Angel at once took charge of the house- 
keeping which had remained exactly where 
the weary hands had dropped it three days 
before. The men were pitifully eager to 
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assist but as helpless as babes at household 
tasks. She ran them away and did all the 
work herself, but they took Little Buck in 
charge and kept him amused out of doors, 
winning his friendship at once with the 
whole-hearted earnestness that they put into 
the undertaking. She rather liked what she 
saw of them. The boys were huge, loutish 
fellows, nearing thirty, with the sullen, for- 
bidding cast of countenance, common in the 
mountains, which one must watch with 
patience for glimpses that reveal the true 
character. The father was about Gallo- 
way’s age, and blundered aimlessly about the 
place, suffering torment and unable to utter 
a word or shed a tear. 

The doctor had been got once from Pine 
Vale when the attack had struck the mother 
down. He made the-single trip, left some 
medicine to ease the spasms, and told them 
that she would be dead in a week. That had 
been all. It made the matter simply one of 
waiting. 

Two days after Thornley arrived the 
woman died. She went quietly just before 
day. Her passing moved Angel profoundly. 
They all seemed to know somehow that the 
moment had come and they gathered about 
the bed. The wide, dimming eyes looked at 
each in turn as though saying farewell, then, 
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very much as though she were stepping from 
the cabin in the round of her endless tasks, 
she went out and left them. 

It was terrible that no one said anything 
even then. -Her three men stood together 
with their fists tight and their knuckles show- 
ing white. Thornley still held her hand. 
The moment drew out to an unendurable 
tension. At last Thornley dropped to his 
knees and prayed in a voice that came hard 
and rasping from the terrific control under 
which he held it. It was only a simple plea 
for the soul of the dead. He did not make ~ 
it an occasion to point a moral for those who 
stood by. He knew his men. He was too 
wise for that. 

Even when he finished and rose awkwardly 
to his feet, no one spoke. It was terrible. 
This woman had given these men her life. 
They suffered now; but that was not enough. 
They should break. They should say the 
word that she had earned. It shook Angel 
to see their iron restraint. She was a moun- 
tain woman too. She knew what this woman 
had given and what her reward had been. 
She was her sister in the blind fight. Sud- 
denly she threw her arms across the bed with 
her head between them and burst into a 
storm of weeping. The men were grateful. 
It was right that there should be a woman 
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to weep—men couldn’t. It eased them. 
They let themselves go through it in some 
strange, vicarious way. ‘Their taut bodies 
relaxed. One by one they went out and left 
her to prepare the dead. 

The following day just after sunrise Mrs. 
Dixon was buried. Through the blazing 
autumnal forest the party took its way to the 
scarred, denuded square that lay like a saddle 
over the ridge, and served as a burying 
ground. There were the vestiges of a num- 
ber of graves, unmarked, and of indetermi- 
nate age. Only a very few of them were 
known to the present dwellers of Beartown. 
’ Here and there rain-bleached seashells glim- 
mered like fragments of old bone. Whence 
they came, and what far voyager had brought 
them there, none could say. The ragged 
clearing, with its desolate mounds, was the 
only ugly spot that the eye could find in the 
lavish beauty of the autumn woods. But it 
served the end for which it was designed. 
It was a place where the dead could be left 
and forgotten. 

The service was brief. The home-made 
coffin was taken from the ox cart and low- 
ered, the grave was filled. Thornley had 
sent word the day before to Galloway and 
commanded him to attend. Now, with the 
sad little ceremony over, he brought the men 
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together at the grave and made them shake 
hands. 

Just before he set out on his twenty-five 
mile walk, he drew Angel aside. 

“It’s worked out well, my daughter,” he 
said, “my plan for you an’ Galloway. Since 
he swore off licker, he makes you a good 
man, don’t he?” 

Angel looked into the tired eyes that had 
not yet taken back to themselves the armor 
that they wore against the prying world. 
She was suddenly tremendously sorry for 
him; sorry and proud. 

“Oh, yes, paw,” she said in a low voice. 
“He’s a good man, and we get along fine. 
Don’t you worry about us. We're fine and 


—happy.” 


CHAPTER 26 


Al™Most two years had passed since the 

death of Mrs. Dixon. It was signifi- 
cant that Angel thought of it in just that 
way. It was the last marker in the passage 
of time. It was strange how the woman 
became a living fact to Angel only by reason 
of her death. The picture of her at the end, 
and the quiet form of Thornley, these re- 
mained undimmed. There were no subse- 
quent obscuring impressions. 

The past season had been an especially 
hard one at Beartown. The spring had 
opened early, and Angel had put in her corn. 
She had to plant a part of the Kents’ field in 
addition to her own in order to maintain the 
cow that was giving Little Buck his sturdy 
young body. And the season had been a 
cruel one, with warm enough suns to give 
hope of a yield but with a cold that hung on 
in the ground and made the nights frosty 
until May. It almost broke Angel’s heart 
to lock at the crop. The foliage was sickly 
yellow and the fruit weazened. She would 
have to let the cow go, as there would be 
only enough for the steer. That would mean 
sickness for Little Buck. She could not 
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stand the thought of that. He was in her 
mind every moment now and took most of 
her time, as he was a large child with a 
great talent for tumbling into trouble. There 
were many days when she experienced the 
deep ache of exhaustion that she had known 
during the first months of field work—ex- 
haustion that sleep could not quite dissipate, 
and that she carried to work with her in the 
mornings like a tangible burden bound to her 
shoulders. 

The sourwoods were turning in the valley. 
They always come first, a full month before 
even the maples. There they were, trying 
to scare her with their promise of frost and 
a lean winter. Angel picked Little Buck up 
to show them to him, but he did not care in 
the least whether they were red or green, and 
he made the fact evident through a deter- 
mined struggle to be free. He was a splen- 
did boy with red cheeks and warm brown 
eyes, and he had strong hands and large feet 
like a hound puppy that would make a big 
dog. A wave of passionate tenderness and 
pride surged in the mother. The sourwoods 
did not matter much after all—not when 
there was Little Buck. She put him down 
and ran into the cabin with him. 

That afternoon the event took place that 
would supercede the Dixon death as the 
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milestone to remember. The Kents returned 
for a visit. 

The Galloways heard them before they 
arrived, for they came in a dilapidated Ford 
which they had goaded and cozened over the 
well-nigh impassable road. Mrs. Kent, Roy, 
and the two youngest came. The machine 
coughed, ceased its convulsive battle with 
the twenty per cent grade, and came to rest 
before the cabin. Angel was transfixed with 
amazement. 

Mrs. Kent descended with a manner that 
was as new as her attire, and advanced to 
the speechless trio. 

“Well, how be everything at Beartown?” 
she called. 

Like high lights in a picture, there leapt 
out to meet Angel’s glance white shoes and 
stockings and white cotton gloves that 
seemed immense over the large, bony hands. 
Out of her bewilderment Angel spoke her 
immediate impression : 

“But your pretty white shoes are all 
muddy.” 

Myra Kent dismissed it with a grand ges-_ 
ture. 

“Plenty more in the stores at Pine Vale,” 
she said airily. ‘They’re cheapest at the 
Emporium. I’ll throw these away when I 
git back.” 
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They entered the cabin and seemed to fill 
it to overflowing. Mrs. Kent seated herself 
carefully, spreading out her black silk dress, 
that was very muddy from the trip, for ad- 
miration. Roy drew out a package of cigar- 
ettes and lit one, snapping the match ex- 
pertly into the fireplace. He was clad in an 
absurdly tight pinchback suit, wore a bright 
scarf, and Angel noted that his hair was 
closely shorn around the sides and left 
in a stiff brush on top. She thought he 
seemed more spindling than when he went 
away but concluded that it might be the 
queer suit. The two children, who had shot 
up into a tall, extremely narrow-chested boy 
and a slender stooping girl, sat stiffly on 
their little split-hickory chairs and impressed 
her most by the odd, putty-like pallor of 
their faces. They were all precise, almost me- 
chanical, in their attitudes and movements. 
They had “manners.” Angel remembered 
the way that they had taken possession of the 
place on past Sundays—the gaunt, simple 
woman with the singleness of purpose that 
had given her a rough-hewn dignity; the 
children, shy and wild as colts in their play 
about the yard. It affected her oddly. They 
seemed gradually to become strangers there - 
in the room that was a familiar setting for 
them. She felt sad for them too. But why? 
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They were realizing a cherished dream. Why 
should they give her a sense of defeat for 
them—and, in a queer way, for herself too? 
They sat in a circle before the empty fire- 
place and listened while Myra talked with 
a new fluency about their changed fortunes. 

“Hit’s worked out better’n we thought,” 
she told them, with a note of triumph in her 
voice. “Paw’s a master-carpenter now an’ 
Roy’s earnin’ ’most full wages. Liza’s the 
purties’ thing yer ever saw. She’s helpin’ in 
one o’ them hotels, an’ the people gives her 
as much money extry as she gits wages. 
She’s got sweethearts too, an’ thet’s ore 
she got in Beartown.” 

She looked proudly around the us Her 
eyes fell upon the children with a glance that 
both appraised and approved. 

“The younguns is in the cotton mill. 
Annie was a wee mite under age but she’s so 
tall we got her in. An’ would yer believe 
hit—she’s earnin’ more in cold cash now 
than her paw used ter from rastlin’ with tan- 
bark in these backwoods.” 

The object of maternal pride stiffened in 
her chair, and surveyed the circle self-con- 
sciously with her wide, pale eyes. A fit of 
coughing shook her and she covered her 
- mouth with her thin fingers. 
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“They got her in the steam room now,” 
Myra explained, “‘an’ hit gives ’em a ticklin’ 
in the chest. But thet don’t worry ’em much. 
Atter all, ’tain’t half so bad as hoein’ corn all 
day, an’ hit brings real money.” 

‘Have you got a garden patch?” Angel 
inquired. 

“Lord, no. I wouldn’t be botherin’ with 
them things ag’in long as I live.” ‘Then she 
added proudly: “The Kents ain’t tetched 
nothin’ but canned food sence we been in 
Pine Vale. Atter breakfast I kin set rockin’ 
on the porch till half hour till dinner. Then 
I open er can o’ beans, one o’ cornbeef, an’-— 
slick as thet—thar’s dinner. Kent says I 
done my share o’ work, an’ he wants me ter 
be takin’ hit a bit easy—like his boss’s wife. 
An’ I reckon he’s right at thet.” 

“How about school?” Angel inquired, for _ 
she knew that none of the Kents could read 
or write. 

“We got thet figered out this.a-way,” her 
visitor said. ‘“Times are so good now an’ 
money's comin’ so fast, we're takin’ life 
while we kin. We'll git sompen by, then, 
atter a spell, with sompen to fall back on, 
we'll all start in an’ git book-larnin’.”’ _ 

She bent forward and asked in a momen- 
tous whisper, ““What yer reckon th’ Kent 
family’s makin’ a month?” 
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Galloway and Angel waited attentively 
for the revelation. Even Little Buck seemed 
to feel the suspense and ceased his play to 
gape up into the speaker’s face. 

“Three hundred an’ fifty! Think o’ that! 
An’ hit took me fifteen yairs ter save that 
fust three hundred in these God-forsook 
hills.” 

The amazement in her listeners’ faces 
evoked a harsh, triumphant laugh that lasted 
till Galloway inquired practically: 

“What yer gittin’ put by now?” 

“Wall, we hain’t started savin’ yit. Kent 
he says we better git our fling while hits er 
comin’ in. We been missin’ hit fer er long 
time in Beartown, he says, an’ yer hain’t 
young but once. Kent an’ me an’ the young- 
uns goes ter th’ picters mos’ ly. But Liz an’ 
Roy they’s took ter goin’ ter them jazz 
dances, an’ they hain’t no holdin’ ’em in when 
night comes.” 

“You must have met a mighty lot of 
folks,’”’ Angel observed. . 

“I should say we hev. Thar hain’t no 
lack o’ comp’ny, an’ thar hain’t no lack o’ 
fun when th’ money’s comin’ in. Thar jes’ 
nachally hain’t nothin’ yer cain’t git in Pine 
Vale ef yer got th’ price.” 

The guests remained until the first excite- 
ment in the narration had passed and pauses 
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in the conversation commenced. Then they 
became restless. Hospitality is always 
taken for granted in the mountains, and, 
after a pause, Mrs. Kent changed the trend 
of talk abruptly with: 

“Wall, I'll be goin’ over ter th’ cabin. We 
left one bed thar where we kin put th’ boys. 
Annie an’ I'll take yer extry bed an’ be 
grateful.” 

The two younger visitors rose awkwardly 
but there was nothing of embarrassment in 
Roy’s manner. He got languidly to his feet 
and flipped his cigarette into the fireplace. 

“Yes,” he said, “let’s go an’ give th’ old 
dump th’ once-over.”’ 

They left the Ford before the cabin and 
disappeared up the narrow trail. Their 
voices came back to the Galloways raised on 
a note of complaint over the steepness of the 
climb. : 

“What did Roy mean by ‘old dump’ ?’ 
Angel wondered aloud. 

“Search me,” replied Galloway. 

The Kents’ plan was to leave early the 
following morning. Angel wondered why 
they had come at all. It seemed unlikely 
that they would have made such an arduous 
journey merely for the pleasure of telling of 
their success. That the old cabin possessed 
no sentimental attraction was evident, for 
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they treated Beartown with unconcealed 
scorn. As the time passed that evening and 
early the following morning, it was borne 
in upon Angel that her guest had something 
on her mind. There were long silences after 
the first gush had expended itself. Angel’s 
efforts to interest Myra in news of crops and 
prospects for a bark season were wholly un- 
rewarded. ‘They merely showed her how 
utterly her old neighbor had put her past 
behind her. It was like a scar upon the 
woman’s body which she would carry to her 
death, but to which she could now refer 
without flinching. 

Once out of a long silence Myra asked: 
“Why don’t you an’ Stan come out? He’s 
finished his contract fer bark fer this season. 
He could make enough to live on jes’ wag- 
onin’, even ef he hain’t got no trade.” 

“Oh, Stan wouldn’t go,” Angel replied, 
but she did not add the reason, for she knew 
in her soul that the man lacked the moral 
force to do anything so decisive, so imme- 
diate, as that. She looked at Myra Kent, 
sitting in her dirty black silk with her new 
complacency that was like an ill-fitting mask 
on her hard, lined face. Suddenly she had 
misgivings on her own account. 

“And I’m not so sure about myself even,” 
she added. ‘That is—until I take Little 
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Buck out for schooling and to have his 
chance.” 

Myra took her up sharply: 

“Thar yer are! Jes’ as I told yer when 
yer came up here with Galloway. You used 
ter say you'd be wishin’ ter go on yer own ac- 
count. But now yer jes’ like I was. Atter 
the younguns comes, hits jes’ fer them.” 

She came over and looked closely at Angel. 
The maddening hair that had broken in a 
silver-gold mist about her face was caught 
- tightly in its prisoning knot. There were 
decided crow’s-feet about the eyes and the 
color beneath the tan had ebbed. The body 
was still splendid; broad in the thighs, slen- 
der in the unconfined waist, and flaring out 
in curves of strength and beauty, to the 
straight resolute line of the shoulders. The 
neck rose from the low-cut gown, round and 
muscular, but without a sinew showing un- 
der the tanned skin, and carried the head at 
a superb angle that had postin definitely — 
defiant. 

“Yes,” Myra continued, “yer got the 
strength, but I hain’t so sure about yer as I 
use ter be. *Pears ter me like yer hain’t got 
what Kent calls ambition. He says-thet’s 
what pulled me through. I wouldn’t a-been 
lettin’ a chance like this slip when I was yer 
age.” 
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Angel turned away suddenly as from a 
physical blow. The moment was one of 
blinding revelation. Little Buck had filled 
her life. He was real. She could hold him. 
He could even talk to her now. What dream 
could hold a place against anything so vital, 
so real, ashe? She had not thought; she had 
not guessed that she was changing. 

But the Kents were preparing to leave. 
She wrenched herself back into a world of 
tangibles. 

Then she saw that Myra was deeply em- 
barrassed. Roy was packing their things 
into the car. And the older woman came 
and stood by Angel in the bright early sun- 
light that flowed through the open door. 

During the brief visit a plan had occurred 
to Angel. She knew that she would have to 
give up the cow before the winter season set 
in. There would be only enough corn for 
the family and the steer. The thought made 
her heart-sick. Little Buck was getting along 
so splendidly. How would he survive a 
season of everlasting cornbread and bacon? 
But it must be done. She thought that she 
would ask her kind neighbor if she would 
not carry the animal down with her. That 
was only fair since she had given it to her in 
the first place. She turned to make the offer. 

Myra was speaking, desperately embar- 
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rassed, but managing somehow, with her eyes 
on the ground. 

“Kent and I figured we'd better take the 
cow back with weuns,” she was saying. She 
had on the huge white cotton gloves, and 
Angel watched the long, loosely-covered 
fingers weave and loosen against the spotted 
black silk of her dress. 

“Hit costs so much buyin’ this condensed 
milk in cans. The younguns lap it up like 
hound puppies. an’ hit most got us broke. 
We been figurin’ we could save all that by 
bringin’ back the cow. I hope yer can spare 
her.” 

The jerky voice stopped but the large 
white fingers kept on weaving and unravel- 
ing before Angel’s eyes. Angel had not ex- 
pected this. When they went, almost empty 
handed, they had seen her need and had 
given her the cow. It might have meant life 
to them then, as it did to her. But they had 
done it. Now they were rich—as riches go 
in Beartown—she did wish most terribly that 
Myra had let her speak. The result wouid 
have been the same. She would have got 
the cow. Oh, how Angel wished it! 

“Of course,” she said at last, in a slender 
voice. “It was good of you to let me have 
her while you did. [ll go and get her.” 

She was glad for the seclusion of the barn 
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for even a moment. There was comfort in 
the warm, homey interior with its smell of 
manure. There was solace in the wide, un- 
suffering eyes of the steer. She tied a rope 
about the neck of the cow and led her out. 
It seemed that they would take turn about 
leading the animal. They were all in the 
car except Annie, who took the rope with an 
aggrieved air and started down the road. 
The rickety machine was making such an 
infernal din that it almost drowned the hur- 
ried and constrained good-byes. 

Over the noise of the motor Myra called 
a word of encouragement: ‘Well, we’ll be 
seein’ yer again even ef yer don’t go out. 
The railroad’ll be ter Misty Valley in th’ 
spring, an’ Beartown’ll be next. Maybe 
we'll move back when yer got er town here.” 
The noise soared to a crescendo and drowned 
her voice. 

They were in great haste to be away. A 
little way from the cabin the road passed 
between two large sourwoods at the very 
peak of their glory. They shone like flame 
where the sunlight struck directly through 
their leaves, and even in the shadows they 
were not purple, as other autumn trees, but 
red with the deep opaque redness of clotted 
blood. The Kents passed between them and 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER 27 


a ee eos years swinging over the Great 

Smokies. Eight seasons following each 
other with unfaltering precision like spokes 
ina wheel. Glittering winters with the wind 
a little keener than in other years, more per- 
sistent in finding cracks in the cabin walls. 
Springs calling more urgently from the sum- 
mit field. Summers that brought sweat out 
on the forehead, until Angel caught her hair 
out of her eyes and prisoned it in a tight 
knot at the back of her head. Autumns at 
once so beautiful and heartless as to color 
worship with despair. 

Four years since Angel had seen Buck. 
Much may transpire in four years, even in a 
land where little happens. A girl may be- 
come a woman; a dreamer a philosopher. 
For a dream, if it would survive, must be 
nourished on passion, and it must be a 
monopolist. It must possess one utterly, or 
it will depart. 

In the months that followed the Kents’ 
visit, through the season of bitter winds and 
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silencing snows, Angel had been death-bed 
watcher beside the last of her girlhood 
dreams. The passing was not so cruel as 
one might imagine. The transition from 
Buck to the child had been a gradual one. 
Had she heard from her lover even once, had 
she been given a single sign from him in the 
long silence, it might have been different, but 
with nothing but the past to hold, he had 
long ago commenced to become a legend. It 
was the child who possessed her now. After 
all of her early waiting and hoping there was 
something marvellously satisfying in the ac- 
tuality of his passionate response to her 
caresses. 

Once the doubt had started, her fearless 
mind carried her on into speculations that 
terrified her at first, but led her eventually 
into tranquillity. Before the winter had 
passed she could wonder quite coolly, almost 
impersonally, about Buck. She had not 
known men when she met him. He had been 
the first, and she had almost deified. him. 
But now, in the light of bitter knowledge, 
she often wondered what manner of man he 
was. There were even moments when she 
thought with panic of what he might be 
after ten years in prison, and that he might 
- come and remind her of her promise. If, in 
two years the town had changed the Kents 
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so utterly, what could one hope from the 
prison camps? After all there was a certain 
satisfaction in having mastered life as it ex- 
isted here. The enemy could be grasped 
with the hands, could be conquered by physi- 
cal labor, and she had already proven that 
she possessed the strength to fight her battle. 
She would rather take her chances here, 
where, at worst, Galloway seemed content to 
let her work out her own salvation and that 
of the boy, as long as she performed her 
tasks. 

It was true that when spring came to Bear- 
town, and the apple trees released their per- 
fume under the full moon—when the world 
lay in sharp black and white, and the creek 
sang under its trees a little like the distant 
music of Thunder Creek, Angel had her mo- 
ments of suffering. But it was no longer the 
exquisite agony of the first year; it was rather 
the old, recurrent sadness that can live on 
forever in tune or perfume. On such nights, 
she would take Little Buck, who could sit 
quietly.now and listen to stories by the hour, 
and talk to him as her mother had talked to 
her in the dim childhood at Thunder Cove. 


CHAPTER 28 


M <4 KENT was a wise prophet. In 

the early spring the Twentieth Cen- 
tury reached over the mountains and stirred 
Misty Valley from its long sleep. 

Out of a fold in the hills the railroad 
thrust its steel arm toward the settlement. 
A red and yellow station appeared over- 
night, and was followed by a flimsy, frame 
boarding house. While the apple blossoms 
were still on the trees the first train came 
thundering through, bearing its jubilant ofh- 
cial party and shattering the ancient silence 
with its possessive roar. 

Presently the vanguard of the army of 
invasion arrived. Misty Valley was suddenly 
filled with men who wore boiled shirts and 
straw hats, and who looked ludicrously un- 
dersized and pallid in comparison with the 
lank, weather-beaten mountaineers. The 
newcomers were filled with a devastating 
energy and talked a jargon that was incom- 
prehensible to the backwoodsman. But they 
belonged to a race that had subjugated other 
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American wildernesses. They came flushed 
with victory from the Florida beaches. And, 
although it did not know it, Misty Valley 
was doomed to prosperity the morning they 
alighted at the station. 

There was little talk except of options and 
sales. In a land where a dollar had been a 
possession, “hundreds” and “thousands” were 
words that fell carelessly from every mouth. 

It was no wonder that even the slow-mov- 
ing inhabitants were swept off their feet. 
Options were bought, pooled, sold, and re- 
sold. A few of the wise ones hung on. The 
Hawkinses moved out of the big front room, 
in which’ the village used to dance, and 
opened a store in it that lifted them to opu- 
lence before the summer had passed. To the 
tage of the speculators Thornley held out. 
The water-power on Thunder Mountain 
‘made him a target for the boiled shirts and 
straw hats, but he did not desire wealth and 
was convinced that they were emissaries of 
the Devil. His attitude baffled them. They 
wore themselves out against his silence, and 
finally left him alone. 

But, for the most part, the residents sold; 
some moving farther back into the wilder- 
ness that was dwindling about them, others 
staying on and spending their new wealth 
with the recklessness and naiveté of children. 
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Miracles happened. A dam was thrown 
across the end of the Valley and its lower 
half became a pleasure lake with a bathing 
and dance pavilion and many boats and ca- 
noes. The public road blossomed evilly into a 
main street with a cinema palace and many 
hideous and ill-assorted business buildings. 
The inevitable hotel, a gorgeous mongrel, 
sired by a sky-scraper and damed by an Ital- 
ian villa, leaped into life upon a magnificent 
eminence overlooking the valley. The water 
that supplied it was discovered to contain 
certain medicinal qualities. 

The flame azaleas had scarcely flickered 
out on the hillsides before their places were 
taken by legends that leaped from every 
large rock and announced: “Price Is Right 
at Misty Valley Emporium” or “Stop at 
Eagle Rock, 4000 Feet.” Quiet meadows 
and small coves in every direction, consid- 
ered of little value in the early days, now 
bore great sign-boards that announced: 
“Controlled by McFee Interests.” 

Before the end of the summer tourists ar- 
zived. They did not settle down to the 
serious business of play, for they were the 
adventurous scouts of the great migratory 
armies. They had merely dropped by in 
passing, attired in gay sports suits, to see 
whether the boiled shirts and straw hats had 
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done their pioneering well and to learn 
whether the railroad folders had lied. There 
was zest to their work. They savored the 
hotel food and tested the temperature of the 
lake. The discovery of something new was 
possible, even likely.. It might make sen- 
sational conversation for the Florida ve- 
randas the following winter. They added the 
ultimate incongruity to the landscape. Down 
on Main Street between the gravel piles and 
concrete mixers they picked their way, sleek 
girls in knickers and riding breeches, men in 
flannels and bright checks, with talk of Lake 
Placid, Lucerne, and Palm Beach upon their 
lips. And among them, yet separated by a 
gap of a century, bright cheeked, wide-eyed 
frontier girls and tall silent men who still 
held about them the repose and dignity that 
is the heritage of those who have lived with 
mountains. In and out of the litter and 
traffic the two strains of humanity passed, 
mingling not at all, looking at each other out 
of uncomprehending and slightly inimical 
eyes. 

A yellow cubicle of an office preempted a 
vacancy between two buildings on Main 
Street and hung out a tremendous sign that 
read, “Tourist Bureau,” and the next day 
added another with the slogan, “(Good Roads 
for The Hinterland.” Under the wing of 
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the bureau a committee of local business men 
journeyed to Raleigh and won the ear of the 
Road Commission. The vast resources of 
the Mountains were to be unlocked. Pres- 
ently the road-making machinery began to 
arrive. Several heavy tractors and a number 
of motor dump-carts were parked in readi- 
ness near the station. Then came the crews. 

Finally, out of the East, came a special 
train. It was very long and heavy and car- 
ried a number of flat cars on which stood big 
vans with steel grated windows. Out of the 
doors of several freight cars men were peer- 
ing. They were all dressed in broad black 
and white horizontal stripes, and when they 
were marched off at the station it de- 
veloped that they were shackled. Several 
guards with wicked looking  shot-guns 
rounded them up, like collies bringing 
in a drove of sheep, and started them away in 
the dusk to a camp site on the edge of town. 
For a long time after they had gone the 
faint musical clink of shackles chimed in the 
clear silence of the mountain evening. 

Even the great Commonwealth of North 
Carolina had entered the fight and had sent 
the chain gang to assist in the subjugation of 
her last wilderness. 


CHAPTER 29 


To one unacquainted with the mountain 
hinterland, it would seem impossible 
that the shocks that civilization was deliver- 
ing on the outpost of Misty Valley would not 
send even a tremor over the twenty-five miles 
to Beartown. Yet such was the case. The 
giant ridges that had daunted all but the 
hardiest of the early pioneers, still remained 
a mighty buffer against the outer world. 
The way was open from Beartown to Cold 
Spring, ten miles down toward the Tennessee 
line, and such slender contact with civiliza- 
tion as. was necessary to the inhabitants of 
the section was more easily obtainable there. 

Through the short but cruel winter and 
the early spring, the Galloway establishment 
had continued upon the even tenor of its 
way. The unremitting struggle for existence 
had proceeded as in other years, its exigencies 
consuming strength and thought to the ex- 
clusion of every exterior interest. 

The first indication of change came to 
Angel one day when the growing season had 
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fairly started and she was busy hoeing grass 
in the summit field. From the rocky ascent 
that led around the bald toward the Kent 
place came the sharp clip, clip of shod hoofs. 
It was a sound so unprecedented in that land 
which knew only the slow “barefoot” tread 
_ of oxen that for a moment Angel was unable 
to identify it. In the heavy, sunny silence of 
noon it rang a staccato note upward from the 
road. Then she heard the rattle of a vehicle 
and knew what it meant. She ran to the 
field’s edge and looked down. 

A team was just disappearing around a 
shoulder of rock that jutted into the road. 
She got only a fleeting glimpse of it, but it 
was so unusual a sight that she received a 
-vivid mental impression before it passed. 
The grade was steep at that point and she 
saw the powerful backs of two great roan 
mules and the long, lean body of a mountain 
schooner covered with a gleaming sheet. The 
team hung for a second, then the mules 
hunched and lunged against their collars 
pulling the vehicle out of sight. 

Angel had not got even a glimpse of the 
driver who had been under the hood of the 
sheet. Her thought was that the Kents were 
returning. She dropped her hoe, and catch- 
ing Little Buck by the hand, ran over the 
bald to the vacant cabin. 
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In a few minutes the team broke through 
the tangle of the neglected road and drew up 
before the cabin. A huge, loosely hung man 
got down, saw her, and strode over with his 
hand extended. It was Bill Dawsey. 

“I’m proud ter see yer, Angel,” he said 
heartily. ‘“Weuns is goin’ ter be neighbors | 
fer er while. Things is gittin’ too thick in 
Misty Valley. Yer cain’t move without 
trompin’ on er straw hat. Jean Hawkins 
had th’ same feelin’ *bout hit. So we got 
tied an’ moved back.” 

Angel’s throat contracted painfully and 
she could not say the words of welcome that 
came crowding up. Her eyes filled. She 
stood holding his big hand in both of hers. 

Dawsey saw and understood. 

“I reckon yer been purty lonesome,’’ he 
said kindly. “You an’ Jean’ll be fine com- 
pany fer each other.” 

Jean! Angel had liked. her best of the 
girls. She had been quiet and kind. Yes, 
she would have been the one to choose the 
wilderness. 

Angel ‘dropped Dawsey’s hand and ran to 
the wagon. The bride stepped daintily over 
the muddy wheel. She was slender and 
lovely in her fresh blue calico. Her look 
was eager. Angel crushed her in an embrace 
that was altogether maternal. There was 
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only a difference of two years between them 
but the meeting opened a long vista to Angel 
down which she looked into the remote girl- 
hood that they had shared. 

“I might have known you'd be the one to 
come,” she cried. 

Dawsey was already casting an appraising 
glance over his future home. 

“Needs right smart fixin’ up,” he ob- 
served. ‘But we'll soon be gittin’ her in 
shape.” 

They left the team to graze for a while 
in the weedy front yard and seated them- 
selves on the edge of the dilapidated stoop. 
Angel found Little Buck behind the cabin 
and added him proudly to the company. But 
he would have none of them and went to 
walk round and round the team, keeping a 
safe distance and studying the strange ap- 
parition with wide, thoughtful eyes. 

“Yes,” said Dawsey, as he pared a chew 
from a villainously black plug, “they kep’ 
gittin’ thicker an’ thicker till they fairly 
turned my stummick when I went on_ the’ 
road. SoIsold’em my little holdin’, banked 
half the price fer hard times, put the rest in 
Kent’s place an’ th’ team, an’ here we air till 
they bring the railroad or th’ tan-bark gives 
out.” 
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“Are you figuring on going in with Stan 
like Kent did?’ Angel asked. 

The big man regarded her for a long mo- 
ment, then gave a short embarrassed laugh. 

“Wall, I ain’t one fer lyin’, not even ter er 
frien’,”’ he said, ‘‘an’.from what I’ve larned 
o Galloway me an’ him wouldn’t make er 
smooth-pullin’ team. I reckon I'll go hit 
alone, but thar ain’t no reason we cain’t be 
neighborly.” 

Angel asked about Misty Valley, and the 
tales they told filled her with wonder. It 
was good to have friends again. It was good 
to sit in the bright clear noon and listen to 
warm human voices. A confidence that she 
had lost, almost without knowing when, com- 
menced.to kindle within her. These friends 
would be a bulwark at her back. Now she 
would turn and face the future again. Oh, 
it was good—good. And they were there 
to stay. She could scarcely believe it. 


CHAPTER 30 


ON a morning in early May Angel was 

busy with her household tasks. It was 
the season when her life was most crowded. 
The young corn was battling with joint grass 
and it needed her help if it would win. Little 
Buck was five now and possessed of a great 
genius for getting into varied and unexpected 
trouble. She had to keep him with her con- 
stantly and this morning was employing him 
to sweep about the hearth with a small laurel 
branch. 

For more than an hour she had heard the 
muffled detonations that thunder-heads make 
during the season of storms. It impressed 
her as unusual for that time of year. Finally 
she left her work, took the child by the hand, 
and went out for a look at the heavens. 

Galloway was there before her gazing 
fixedly out into the eastern distance. Angel 
turned slowly around until her eyes had 
taken in the irregular circle of the horizon. 
There was not a fleck in the stark blue. She 
went over and joined the man. 
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“What do you make of it, Stan?’ she 
asked. “It sounds more like August than 
May, and there isn’t a cloud.” 

“?Tain’t thunder,’ he replied, then he 
raised his arm and pointed. Angel followed 
the direction with her eyes, and presently she 
saw a far puff of dust in a fold of the hills, 
followed after an appreciable time by a thud- 
ding detonation. 

“Hit’s blastin’,’ Galloway informed her. 
“Let’s go to th’ bald an’ see what we kin 
see,’ 

From the eminence the familiar scene un- 
folded itself before them. Angel knew the 
contours by heart; the shaggy mass of the 
Unakas to the southward; away to the 
north the blue cones of the Cowbell Range; 
and, falling away to the northeast, the 
tumble of peaks and balds that made up the 
Bald Mountains. There they all were like 
the features of an old friend. But her eyes 
went unerringly to a point three miles away 
between the lofty hills, where a light thread 
had crawled forward since she had last 
looked, and where miniature clouds of dust 
were blown upward at regular intervals into 
the still air. 

“Hit’s a-comin’,” Galloway muttered. 
“Hit’s a-comin’ jes’ like Myra Kent said.” 
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A heavy step sounded behind them and 
they heard Bill Dawsey’s hearty voice. 

“Wall, thar we air. Hit takes er fast 
mover ter keep ahead o’ th’ procession now- 
adays. But we might’s well make what we 
kin out o’ hit. They’re a-payin’ eight dollars 
a day ferateam. I jus’ been over an’ signed 
up.” 

He turned and looked at Galloway. Angel 
thought that his eyes were slightly amused. 

“Why don’t yer git in on it, Stan?’ he 
asked. ‘““They’s bellowin’ fer labor.” 

“Tm gittin’ on fer heavy work. Bark 
pays well enough, I reckon, an’ thar ain’t no 
boss ter drive yer harder ’n yer kin go.” 

“Wall, they’ s needin’ blasters. Thet’s 
easy labor, an’ thar’s five dollars a day in 
hit. Know anything ’bout handlin’ pow- 
der?” 

“Thet hain’t so bad,” Galloway conceded. 
“IT done some blastin’ in th’ querry ter Cold 
Spring once. Hit’s er hell o’ er lot easier ’n 
shovelin’.” 

“Come along then. I’m goin’ down now 
ter git in a half day *fore sundown. I'll 
take yer ter th’ boss.” 

“Not so quick. Cain’t yer give me time. 
ter think hit over?” 

“Five dollar a day; an’ hit ain’t goin’ ter 
last fer ever. Better jump.” 
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And Bill gave Angel a broad wink behind 
Galloway’s back. 

“All right. I reckon PIl give hit er try. 
Blastin’s fairly light ef you’ve got good 
drillers.” 

“Needn’t bother ’bout no dinner fer me 
terday,” he told Angel. “Ill be gittin’ er 
snack with Bill so’s we kin git off.” 

Angel watched them go, then turned her 
gaze back to the spot of intense life that 
seethed far below her in the vast peace of 
the mountains. It seemed so small in com- 
parison with the untroubled leagues that 
swept away in every direction. It was in- 
conceivable that it could vitally affect her 
destiny. Yet there was something ominous 
about the steady, unswerving advance of the 
pallid streak that drove forward with thun- 
ders about its head. She watched it and 
gradually became prescient of impending 
change. The little spot there in the hollow 
of the valley’s hand tinged the whole scene 
with the unfamiliar. Wherever she looked 
her gaze was drawn back to it. She felt a 
definite fear of it; yet it held her fascinated. 
- She was brought to sudden consciousness 
by acry from Little Buck who had stumbled 
and fallen. She lifted him to her shoulder 
with a strong, free swing, as a man would 
do, and pointed to the distant line. A puff 
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lifted immediately as for his benefit, and his 
sobs were instantly forgotten. He stretched 
a wondering arm toward it. 

“What’s that, Angel ?” 

“It’s the great, big world coming to Bear- 
town; the big world full of choo-choo 
trains, and hotels, and moving pictures and 
all the things Bill and Jean have been telling 
us stories about.” 

Fortune so good seemed almost beyond 
belief. His voice was tinged with awe. 

“And we'll have them all to play with?” 

Angel swung the child from her shoulder 
to her breast where she could look into his 
face. She was very grave and immediately 
he reflected her mood. 

“What you ’fraid of, Angel?” 

“I’m afraid of that,” and she nodded her 
head toward the valley. ‘Oh, my little baby, 
they aren’t safe playthings for grown-ups, 
let alone younguns. Maybe Ill have to 
take you and run away into the woods like 
an old mother bear and her cub.” 

“No, no, don’t go, Angel. Don’t go now.” 
He turned his face against her breast and 
threw his arms about her. ‘Don’t go,” he _ 
pleaded. “Promise.” 

“No, I reckon we won’t,” she answered on 
a sighing breath. “It was just a joke. We'll 
stay and see it through, you and me.” 
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It was after dark when Galloway returned 
and Angel saw at once that he had been 
drinking. He fell upon his supper wolfishly 
and devoured it in silence, then pushed back 
his chair and gave his impressions of his new 
job. 

“Hit suits me fine. I got good drillers. 
They hain’t many o’ ’em knows the tricks 
o dynamite like me. All I got ter do is ter 
size up the job an’ rig th’ charge. Thar’s 
five dollars er day ter hit, an’ half th’ time 
settin’ till they’s ready ter shoot.” 

When he had finished speaking she asked 
him pointblank, “Where'd you get your 
licker ?” 

He answered in the overloud voice of the 
moral coward. ‘We ain’t a-goin’ ter hév’ 
no talk erbout thet. Onderstand!” Then, 
a second too late to carry conviction, he 
banged the table with his fist and glowered. 

“T just want to know what to expect,” she 
told him in a cool, level voice. ‘Are they 
selling licker down there on the job?” 

“Yes, they air, an’ I hain’t er-goin’ ter be 
interfared with. You been goin’ yer way, 
an’ I hain’t been sayin’ nothin’. Yer been 
actin’ like you an’ the youngun was th’ 
owners o’ this here cabin, an’ I was a-stayin’ 
on charity. Well, I ain’t complainin’. I 
don’t understan’ yer ways, but I ain’t got no 
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fault with yer housekeepin’. All I got ter 
say is that I got rights too. I hain’t wantin’ 
nothin’ but my housekeepin’ an’ a shut mouth 
off yer. Onderstan’?”’ 

By the time he had finished he was on 
his feet with his hands gripping the table and 
his head thrust threateningly forward. Angel 
did not rise. Her hands were folded on the 
table before her. She held her eyes upon his, 
full and level. Experiments were over; she 
knew Galloway now. He stood there, held 
at an agonizing balance by rage and fear; 
angry enough to strike, yet balked by that 
something in his wife that had evaded him 
through years of forced intimacy. His eyes 
shifted, and he covered his defeat with a 
muttered oath. A chair was standing in the 
doorway. He delivered a splintering kick 
upon it with his heavy brogan. Then, with 
another oath, he slammed out after it into 
the night. 


CHAPTER 31 


4 pe coming of the highway was not the 

only thing which rendered that summer 
a memorable one in the history of Beartown. 
It was also the year of great drought. The 
rains diminished in number and volume dur- 
ing the late spring, and by summer, when the 
usually lush land should have received its 
heaviest precipitation, they ceased altogether 
and most of the former streams were mere 
gullies of polished stones that lay baking un- 
der the sun. In the small orchard the fruit 
that had started so promisingly shriveled and 
fell from the trees, and the five-acre field pre- 
sented a picture to break the heart that had 
put toil into it. It was a floor of red clay that 
gripped the stalks as in a vise and held them 
up, with what seemed conscious cruelty, to 
the withering power of the sun. There would 
be nothing but fodder from the field that 
year, and little enough of that. 

Day after day the sun swung white 
over the eastern hills and immediately 
dispelled the night coolness of the alti- 
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tudes. In a land that seldom knew 
a week during the summer that did 
not have its thunderstorm, days drew on 
into months, and the only thunder that 
stirred the echoes among the coves was that 
of the blasters in the valley, the only cloud 
that hung over the view, the poised dust that 
lay inert and masking above the advancing 
road. 

The men were away all day, and, as 
it was useless to waste further labor on the 
field, Angel would frequently take Little 
Buck over the bald and spend the day with 
Jean Dawsey. Her neighbor was ideally 
happy in her lot; she fitted so perfectly into 
the life of the backwoods. Bill was a good 
husband, and Jean had no field or farm work 
to do, and so she had time for flowers. Angel 
could sit and draw real pleasure from the 
happy talk of her friend. This would have 
been her life with Buck if things had hap- 
pened differently. Perhaps some day she and 
her boy would live together so. It was all 
she would ask now. They would go back 
into the hills. There would be a cabin and 
flowers and perhaps some books—and al- 
ways the mountains, and room to breathe. 
She talked this over with Jean who promised 
to make Bill move also so they could be 
together. 
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These hours were a pleasant alleviation to 
the long, hot days. They made it possible 
for Angel to endure the evenings when Gallo- 
way came, rank with sweat and corn whiskey, 
from his day in the valley. They even helped 
her to forget a new apprehension that was 
dawning in her consciousness and that made 
her sense a subtle change in the man with 
whom she was compelled to live. For a long 
time she could not put her finger on the new 
quality in Galloway that his manner and 
talk vaguely suggested. It was not openly 
threatening; she could have understood that 
as a result of drink and would have known 
her power to combat it. This was something 
deeper; it gave him more self-assurance, and 
at times, when he would be talking in the 
cabin, his loud, ranting voice would drop © 
away, and a sudden introspective silence 
would follow that was disquieting and sin- 
ister. She felt that it was beginning to give 
Galloway the sort of advantage that had 
always rested with her—the feeling of some- 
thing in reserve. In their talk she would try 
to bring it out into the open, but she got the 
feeling that it was not even concrete in the 
man’s own mind. It was the dawning of a 
new attitude rather than the possession of a 
specific and valuable fact. She wondered 
about it and talked it over with Jean but 
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that young person, oblivious of all but Bill, 
had noticed nothing. 

One afternoon Angel heard the rattle of a 
wagon going around the bald toward the 
Dawsey place. It would be Bill, she remem- 
bered. This was the half day that he always 
took to help Jean about the house and catch 
up on the heavy work of the little farm. 
Acting on an impulse she caught Little Buck, 
protesting, from his play and strode away 
over the bald to her neighbors’ cabin. Bill 
was taking out his mules when she arrived 
hot and breathless. 

“Why, bless my soul!” he called heartily. 
“Anything wrong over yon side o’ th’ bald?” 

Jean came on to the little porch and hailed 
them, and Angel turned to her with the child. 

“Here, honey, take this youngun off my 
hands for a minute, will you? You can stuff 
him on some of that gingerbread if you want 
to. Anything to hold him down for'a minute. 
I’ve got to talk over something with your 
man.” 

“You're too purty to leave alone with 
Bill,” the younger woman laughed, “but Til 
risk it this time.” 

They disappeared into the house and 
Angel turned with her usual directness to the 
matter in hand. 

“Bill, I want to talk to you about Stan. I 
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can’t make him out any more. Have you 
noticed he’s sort of—different 2” 

The big mountaineer turned slowly away, 
paring a chew from his plug as he went. 
Angel followed him and, when he had low- 
ered his long body to a seat beneath an oak, 
she dropped on the moss beside him. 

He said nothing for a moment but there 
was a furrow of concentration between his 
brows. Angel watched his face intently and 
presently was relieved to see it light up. 

‘Reckon I know what hit is,’’ he smiled 
down at her, “‘an’ ’tain’t nothin’ fer ter be 
worryin’ yer purty head over.” 

“What is it, Bill? Don’t tease me. I 
must tell you the truth. I am worried. I 
don’t know just how to take him now.” 

“Hit’s such a funny reason, yer mightn’t 
believe me, but I swear I hain’t jokin’. Hit’s 
th’ dynamite gone ter his head.” 

“Now there you go,” she reproached him, 
“laughing at me when I come to you for 
help.” 

But Dawsey was not laughing and his 
voice was grave. 

“I’ve been a-watchin’ hit in Stan myself,” 
he told her, ‘an’ I wouldn’t say hit ef I 
hadn’t seen hit in other blasters afore him. 
What I tell yer’s the sober truth. When a 
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little man starts in a-blastin’, an’ sees himself 
a-blowin’ things about like some sort of er 
god, he’s more’n apt ter git all puffed up over 
hit. DPve seen ’em gettin’ more an’ more big- 
gity till some feller has ter jus’ up an’ give 
?em er frazzlin’ out, with nothin’ but naked 
muscle. Stan’ll be needin’ thet soon; but 
he’s sort o’ old now fer er threshin’.” 

Angel was still incredulous. 

“Honest, Bill 2” 

“Thet’s straight, so help me. An’ yer 
hain’t got no cause. ter worry. He hain’t 
really no diffe’nt. He jus’ thinks he is.” 

“You make me feel easier,” she admitted. 
“T was afraid he had something on his mind, 
you see Stan’s not the kind who hits in the 
open. He told me once that there’s always a 
safe way of getting what you want if you 
just studied a while instead of hitting.” 

Bill nodded slowly. “I’ve heard him say 
thet very thing.” ‘Then he patted her on the 
shoulder and said comfortingly: “Don’t yer 
be a-figgerin’ Galloway’ll hurt yer. He knows 
he’d never git another woman ter put up with 
his ornary carcass. He might row now and 
then in licker. But he ain’t goin’ ter lose a 
good thing when he’s got hit.” 

When she got up to go her friend took her 
hand awkwardly for a moment. 
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“Don’t fergit,” he told her, ‘this door’s 
allus open for you an’ sonny. Ef Stan gits 
rambunctious all yer got to do is hoist yer- 
selves over th’ bald till he sobers down.” 


CHAPTER 32 


‘T BROUGH a parching June Angel 
watched the advance of the road out of 
its fold in the hills and across the valley. It 
was no longer a distant subject for specula- 
tion. Below her cabin door, shaken and torn 
by the rending agonies of its own creation, it 
flung its head forward in a series of daily 
plunges. It produced an effect upon Angel 
that became cumulative with its advance, 
starting with an indefinable alarm and build- 
ing slowly into a definite dread. Living in 
a civilization that was still pitting human 
sinew against a wilderness, the sudden dis- 
play of this tremendous, devastating power, 
striding into the fastnesses, tearing forests 
from its path and hurling rocks aside, gave 
her a sense of futility that humiliated and 
frightened her. The fact that this was in 
direct contrast to the effect that it produced 
in Galloway mystified her and added to her 
alarm. 

Now, night after night, when her husband 
returned from work, she saw the change in 
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him becoming more sharply defined. He 
«drank regularly but not to excess and he car- 
ried himself with something of a swagger. 
He kept his own council when he was at 
home as he had done in the first years of his 
life with Angel and, in some unaccountable 
way, he seemed younger with an upflair of 
virility that she had never known in him. 

One evening when the heat lghtnings 
were tantalizing the aching atmosphere with 
their false promise of rain, she descended 
from surveying the ruin of her corn and 
found Galloway just coming up from the 
valley. 

“You've been making five dollars a day 
for six weeks now, Stan,” she hazarded, “and 

_[ haven’t seen a cent put by. I’ve been tell- 

ing you there'll be no crop. What do you 
say to getting something saved for the win- 
ter?” 

It was her first request of him since th 
new Galloway had emerged. She wondered 
what the result would be. 

He looked up and met her eyes. 

“T hain’t been thinkin’ none about thet. 
Been too busy, I reckon.” 

“Well, what do you say now?” 

“Hit costs er powerful lot, workin’ ’round 
with er lot o’ men. The camp shop’s been 
gittin’ some o’ my change, an’ them hot din- 
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ners I been gittin’ to th’ boardin’ shack comes 
high.” 

“And your licker,” she reminded him. 

The look that he gave her was crafty 
rather than angry. 

“Yes, th’ licker. But min’ what I tole 
yer. Thet’s my business.” | 

He pondered for a while. Angel stood 
patiently waiting. 

“Well, we got ter live, I reckon. Would 
ten a week do?” 

“It will do if you'll stick to it,” she said 
quietly. 

“Tl tell th’ boss ter ae ten out fer yer. 
Yer kin git hit yerself at th’ pay winder. 
Some o’ th’ other men lets thar women git 
hit. Hit’s th’ safes’ way.” 

There was a moment of silence, and Angel 
thought that he had closed the subject, but he 
was not yet ready to let the matter drop. 
There was evidently something on his mind. 
When he spoke again she could see that he 
was attempting clumsily to give his remark 
an ofthand air. 

“] better tell yer thet th’ camp hain’t no 
place fera woman. Thar’s a-many round hit 
what wouldn’t be above doin’ yer a harm. 
When yer go down on Saturday, see ter hit 
that yer git thar early fore th’ men knocks 
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off. Better be a-figgerin’ on gittin’ back 
here good an’ plenty fore sundown.” 

There was something suspicious about 
such solicitude on the part of her husband, 
but she dismissed it in the face of the accom- 
plished fact of the ten dollars a week. On 
the whole she had come out better than she 
had expected. But she already felt herself 
shrinking from the ordeal of her first trip to 
the camp. 


CHAPTER 33 


ips was Saturday afternoon. Angel stood 

in the doorway of the cabin and won- 
dered whether she had the courage to go down 
for Galloway’s wages as he had told her to 
do. The road had leapt forward until it 
was almost beneath her, less than a quarter 
of a mile down the mountain. It presented 
an appalling appearance. The blasters had 
gone ahead and were working just beyond a 
shoulder of the mountain. The ground 
rocked periodically with the deep, surging 
jar peculiar to dynamite and the air that 
lifted was filled with dust and acrid fumes. 
Directly beneath her the broad, scarred belt 
of earth seethed with the activity that would 
soon transform it into a highway. The camp 
had moved forward the day before and she 
could see the tents and flimsy sheds under 
the trees by the creek. The air was hot and 
arid and, far away behind the ranges, mean- 
ingless thunders growled and muttered. 
Angel steeled herself for the ordeal. It would 
be easier perhaps if she carried the child. But 
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no, it would be hard enough getting through 
alone. She sent Little Buck to Jean Daw- 
sey where he could play happily while she 
was away. 

When she finally got started she was 
alarmed to see that the sun was tilting to- 
ward the western ranges. She must hurry 
if she would avoid the returning laborers. 

It humiliated her to feel herself shrinking 
so from this contact with people, with this 
new tremendous thing that was invading her 
solitudes. It was her country. Why should 
she not hold up her head proudly when she 
went down to meet the intruder. She kept 
telling herself that as she went, and it acted 
like a tonic upon her nerves. By the time 
she stepped from the trail into the road she 
was calm and unafraid. Even the sudden 
plunge from her solitary existence into the 
intensive life that beat about her did not 
dismay her. 

“It is my country—mine!”’ she kept say-, 
ing to herself and her head lifted to its 
defiant» tilt. 

Presently she was swept out of herself by 
the new sights and sounds that met her on 
every hand. A row of motor dumpcarts 
‘was coming from behind the shoulder of the 
mountain, where the blasting was proceeding, 
carrying earth to a fill down the valley. They 
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made a great din as they lunged toward her 
over the rock-strewn road-bed. She drew 
back, flattening herself against the precipi- 
tous wall. Then they crashed past, lurching 
and swaying, so close that she could have 
touched them with her hand. After they 
had passed she drew herself up and pressed 
on toward the camp. From around a bend 
in the road before her she heard the sound 
of a measured chant in men’s voices punctu- 
ated by sharp concussions as of hammers on 
rocks. She turned the corner and stopped 
with a gasp. In the road directly before her 
were three black men swinging great sledges 
to the rhythm of a song. They would lift 
their hammers up on a quavering note, then 
grunt, and send them smashing downward. 
A chip of granite struck her on the hand and 
she uttered an involuntary cry. Immediately 
they ceased work and looked up. 

“Das all right, missie. Yuh come right on 
-pas’,” said one of them with a flash of white 
teeth against the black of his skin. They 
all stopped and watched her, smiling. Their 
broad, bare chests labored and they leant 
upon their hammer-handles. A clinking noise 
sounded and Angel saw that they wore 
chains. She had never seen a negro and it 
was not until she had passed them that her 
reason told her what they were and stilled 
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her panic. Then she passed among many 
white men. They were all clad in clothes 
striped in black and white, and she noticed 
that they all wore chains that went around 
their waists, were attached to bracelets above 
the knees, and descended to still other bands 
about their ankles which were connected by 
a length that permitted only a short, hob- 
bling step. 

She thought how foolish it was to 
tie people up like that to work. It must 
make labor frightfully hard. Then she real- 
ized suddenly what they were. Into her 
mind leapt a picture—Buck. That was 
what he was doing! Perhaps he was one of 
these very men. Her step quickened to al- 
most a run and she tried not to look at the 
faces. But a sickening fascination dragged 
her gaze back. She could not pass. It was 
like a quest among many dead for the face of 
an old love. She looked from face to face, 
gripped with terror lest the next should be 
his. And so she saw them all, and it was a 
cruel thing for her to have to do—the vicious, 
the disillusioned, the staring hunger of the 
starved male animal; one by one they looked 
back at her. They had not been singing like 
the blacks but had been working away in 
moody silence. They all stopped as by com- 
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mon consent and followed her passage with 
slowly turning heads. 

There was a nightmare quality to the ex- 
perience that made Angel gasp with relief 
when she had finally passed them and could 
look down the rough, unencumbered road to- 
ward the green of trees beyond. When she 
arrived at the camp it was not yet knocking- 
off time and accordingly the little settlement 
was almost deserted. She overtook a small 
boy carrying a bucket of water with a dipper 
in it. He gave her a drink, and when she 
asked her way to the pay window he put 
down his pail and escorted her the short 
distance. He had a small, knowing face but 
she liked his smile. 

“T reckon yer live in these God-forsook 
woods,” he observed. 

“If God has forsaken anybody around 
here, I reckon it’s your crowd,” she answered 
with a flash of her old spirit. 

“You're a mossback, but you’re sure some 
looker,” he shot back at her, and he stared 
at her boldly out of his old-young face. 
“Well, here’s your window,” he said, indi- 
cating a hole in the wall of a building. 
“You're a wise one to pull down the old 
man’s time yourself. There ain’t no better 
way oO gittin’ it.” 

He did not wait for her thanks but turned 
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back toward his pail. She stepped to the 
hole and asked a sallow-faced man within for 
Galloway’s money. He had it ready for her 
and, after she had signed a paper, he passed 
her two five-dollar bills. It was a relief to 
have that over with. Angel’s spirits rose. 
Soon she would be at home again with Little 
Buck in her arms. She was glad too to know 
that arrangements were being made to meet 
the rigors of the winter. Her fingers went 
into the pocket of her dress and closed about 
the bills. 

When Angel turned her face homeward 
the sun was well down toward the western 
horizon. Through a V-shaped gorge between 
two peaks it poured level, mellow radiance 
into the valley, lighting the poised dust into 
a golden nebula and rendering even the raw 
earth-scars glamorous. 

As always in the altitudes the blessed cool- 
ness of evening was commencing to creep 
from the coves and hollows. A breath of it 
touched Angel’s cheek like the caress of a 
loved hand. Her face, that had been pallid 
during the ordeal of the afternoon, bloomed 
again under the tan and her eyes brightened 
as she raised them to meet the transforming 
glory of the late sun. She experienced that 
elation that comes after a moral victory. 
Her first plunge was behind her. It had been 
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trying but the next would be easier. In- 
voluntarily she smoothed her dress and ran 
swift fingers through her hair until she 
could feel it fluff about her forehead. Her 
step quickened. In fifteen minutes she would 
be at home again with her boy. There would 
be a living for them through the winter. She 
had nothing to fear from life. 

Before her the empty road was suddenly 
filled by a great motor truck that swung 
around a curve. On it came, thundering 
over the rocks and swaying from side to side. 
Its progress pulled a cloud of dust up about 
it that blazed over it in the sunlight, blurring 
its outlines and making it seem like a fabu- 
lous denizen of another world. The tre- 
mendous power of it, its reckless disregard of 
obstacles and the loom of its massive bulk in 
the haze gave Angel her first vision of a 
beauty and power possessed by this hostile 
army of invasion. The spell of it was upon 
her. She stood in the middle of the road 
with eyes wide and shining. It seemed to be 
roaring down upon her out of 'the sun itself. 
Suddenly, with a squeal of brake-bands and 
a hoarse gripping of gears, the great bulk 
_ stopped short. On the high driver’s seat a 
figure of a man leant forward and looked 
down. The sun was directly behind him 
and aureoled him with intolerable light. 
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Angel covered her eyes with her hand and 
stepped aside. When she looked again the 
driver had got down and was coming toward 
her. He was unusually tall and walked with 
a long, free swing. Something that she saw 
in the carriage of the body struck straight 
down through her consciousness and left a 
quivering pain. Then the man stopped be- 
fore her, so close that she could have touched 
him, and she forced her eyes to rest upon his 
face. 

It was he. 

The moment that followed seemed to draw 
out to an eternity. There they stood, facing 
each other—Angel and Buck. Gripped by 
the appalling limitations of the tongue, their 
emotions beat futilely in their faces, then 
flickered cold. Oh, the barrier that time can 
raise! Oh, the tragedy of drifting year on 
year that can change a familiar dream-pat- 
tern into an alien reality! As the two stood 
there in the sunlight which was no longer 
golden but red like a deep wine, each knew 
that the face of the other was that of a 
stranger. Without a single clear hail across 
the ever widening gap each had imagined the 
other failing; each had felt strong in his own 
power to win through alone against odds. In 
that moment Angel knew in the bottom of 
her heart that if Buck had come to her broken 
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she could not have helped taking him in. 
But this man was no failure. The fact stood 
out in every line of his erect form. The man 
had held the vision of the dependent child 
he remembered, who would run to him for 
shelter when it was his to give. In working 
out their individual destinies they had walled 
each other out. They had both been too 
strong. 

Buck looked dumbly at the woman before 
him and his gaze took in the straight, vigor- 
ous figure, the shoulders that would have 
been like a man’s but for the lines that flowed 
down from them over the full clean curves 
of the bosom, and the head thrown back at 
its old angle with the wide hill-blue eyes 
searching his face. He wanted most terribly 
to speak. There was nothing that he could 
say. It was the woman who found the first 
shaken words. 

“We are strangers, Buck. I don’t know 
you at all.” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a slow, dry voice. 
“T can’t get my bearings. I just know it’s 
you. I can’t think straight yet.” 

Angel allowed her gaze to take him in, 
as he stood there before her. His figure had 
filled out without losing its look of youthful 
vigor, and his face in repose was stern. She 
saw that the crisp brown hair was graying 
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at the temples. He was clad in a blue denim 
jumper and striped convict pants that gave 
the only evidence that he was still a prisoner, 
since she could see now that he wore no 
shackles. 

“T don’t understand,” she said in the same 
small impersonal voice that she had used be- 
fore; “are you still a—I mean, are you-a 
free man?” 

Buck had himself in hand at last. He 
could speak, but his eyes would not leave the 
face of the woman. 

“About as good as free,” he told her. “Mr. 
Blakeley, the road contractor, went my bond 
two years ago so I could get the chains off. 
Now I’m a trusty, and he says he’ll get me 
commuted before long. There’s nothing like 
a friend.” 

There was a moment of silence; then he 
asked: “How about you—and—the boy?’ 

Angel flinched, but her answer came in a 
light, conversational tone. 

“We are both quite well, thank you. It 
took a while to work things out back here, 
but I am able to get along and take good 
care of him.” , 

For a while longer they stood there, play- 
ing with surfaces, while beneath the conven- 
tional utterances, the polite inquiries, the 
deep experiences that they held in common, 
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the forces that had made them what they 
were, clamored for expression and sent a 
prisoned fire pounding through their arteries. 

Finally Buck held out his hand. ‘“T’ve 
got to be going,” he told her. 

Angel gave him hers. He kept it for a 
moment, then leant toward her. 

“Td give my right hand for a sight of the 
boy,” he said in a low, eager voice. “Won't 
you fix it so I can just see him? I won’t ask 
for more than you want to give of him.” 

Angel looked long and searchingly into his 
face, then released her fingers, and, as she 
turned away, said gently: “Come to the 
mouth of the trail tomorrow at dark. Gallo- 
way will be at home then, and I can bring 
him down.” 


CHAPTER 34 


[% the late afternoon of the following day, 

Angel dug the child out of his own private 
heaven in the barn and scrubbed his face 
vigorously at the well. She paused at the 
open door of the cabin. Galloway was seated 
before the hearth slouched low in his favorite 
chair. 

“T’]] be out with the boy for half an hour 
or so,” she announced. ‘‘Supper’s all ready 
and I’ll get it for you soon as J get back.” 

The man in the chair had no comment to 
make. While she stood a moment watching, 
he slid down still farther, attaining the ulti- 
mate point in physical inertia, then coming 
to rest. She turned away, holding the child 
by the hand. 

Little Buck had not relished being torn 
from his playthings. There was a certain 
sanctity about his retreat and his dignity 
had suffered from his summary arrest. His 
usual good nature was ruffled. He started 
to cry and held back against the hand that 
was drawing him toward the trail. Angel 
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was laboring under strain, and she wanted 
the child to be at his best. She spoke sharply, 
then pleaded: 

“Please, sonny, please, for Angel’s sake. 
We're going down to see the new road and 

‘all the wonderful things. Be good for 
Angel.” 

The explanation reestablished him in his 
own esteem, and he trotted along quietly 
enough. But the slight friction left a tense- 
ness in her nerves. The work on the road 
was over for the day and the abrupt cessa- 
tion of noise left a peculiarly aching quality 
in the silence. A whippoorwill, out in the 
hills, came back into his own and proceeded 
to make the most of his brief opportunity. 
In the gathering dusk the jagged line of the 
horizon was the only sharp note, and, behind 
it, thunder-heads were lifting, only to sink 
from sight again. Angel walked rapidly 
down the trail, Little Buck stepping sturdily 
along behind her. 

Buck was waiting just inside the entrance, 
with the sweep of road showing dully red be- 
hind him. He came toward her in his old, 
deliberate way. A branch extended across 
the path and he bent his head under it. In 
a dizzy rush Thunder Cove and a tall form 
bending under a bough of apple blossoms 
swept down upon her. She put the picture 
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resolutely from her and went forward, hold- 
ing the child by the shoulders and pushing 
him gently before her. The man stopped 
and Angel saw the set lines of his mouth 
break suddenly into the warm smile that she 
knew. It had been bright even when he was a 
lad. ‘Now it flashed through the stern face 
like the turning up of a light behind steel 
bars. He dropped to his knees in the trail 
and brought his face level with that of the 
child and for a long moment they regarded 
each other. Then the boy searched his moth- 
ergetace, 

“Who's that?” he asked, pointing a stubby 
forefinger. 

“That’s Buck. Shake hands. He wants 
to be friends with you.” 

The child extended his hand. The man 
took it; then looked at the woman. 

“You won’t mind,’ he hesitated, “if a 
hold him a while?” 

Angel nodded. There was a boulder be- 
side the trail, and Buck motioned toward it. 

“Can we sit awhile? I want to give an 
account of myself.” 

They seated themselves with the child on 
the man’s lap and gazing into his face with 
disconcerting steadfastness. Four persons had 
composed his whole world, Angel, Galloway, 
Bill and Jean. And now suddenly came this 
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fifth person who swung him to his knee with 
an air of possession. Wonder subdued the 
child to an unaccustomed silence. 

“Listen,” said Buck, “I’ve thought out just 
what to say. It’s not likely we'll have many 
chances to talk. Will you let me get it 
said?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I’ve been wonder- 
ing about you.” 

“Well, the story starts where I got that 
letter from you. I didn’t care what became 
of me before that. They just told me you'd 
gone off and married. But, since that letter 
came, I ain’t thought of nothing but winning 
through for you.” 

Angel was very white under the tan. She 
touched his sleeve with an arresting hand. 

“Wait, Buck,” she whispered. “I can’t let 
you go on.” 

“You've got to. You promised to hear 
me out,” he reminded her; then continued: 
“But don’t be afraid. I ain’t making any 
claims. What you made out of the mess I 
left makes me know you're just too fine for 
me, the same as you are for Galloway. I 
been thinking a lot since yesterday. You 
don’t really belong to either of us. I can 
see that. There’s something about you now 
that seems to put you in a world by yourself 
—just you and the boy. I got to start all 
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over again with you. I got to show you what 
I can do, before I ask you to go.” 

“But you don’t understand, Buck. Tm 
not the girl you used to know. I’m not the 
one who wrote the letter. You wouldn't like 
me now. J ama woman that’s through with 
men. I’ve got to save everything I’ve got 
left in me for the boy. JI don’t seem to even 
feel things any more except through him. I 
don’t think a man could know about that 
feeling; it’s like a wall around me and the 
baby. If I feel anybody trying to break in, 
it, makes a new person out of me, hard as 
nails. And all you remember is the girl I 
used to be; but she’s dead now, Buck. But 
I do think you’re fine—with all you had 
against you; fine and good.” 

“No, I ain’t good,” he took her up. “I’m 
only better than when you knew me. And 
that’s something I got to thank you for till 
I come to die. If I ain’t fit for you yet, 
that’s that. But for years you’ve been 
making a man out of me. I got that to keep 
anyhow.” 

A low sob sounded beside him and was 
quickly caught in two covering hands. His 
hand brushed her arm for a second and his 
voice throbbed. 

“Please don’t, Angel. This ain’t a picnic 
for me. Don’t make it harder.” 
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““You’re trying to make me out noble, and 
I’m not. I haven’t had but one idea—that’s 
the boy. Any woman’d do that.” 

“Yes, but there ain’t many who'd hold a 
man high as you’ve done me. I had to get 
along after what—what—you’d given me. 
There’s chances even in jail; and, after I got 
on the road and the boss saw I was trying, 
he made things easy. I’ve been reading a 
lot and I’ve studied. I’m a good road man 
now. Mr. Blakeley’s working the governor 
for commutation of my sentence, and he’s 
promised me a foreman’s job. I'll be start- 
ing back lots higher up than when I quit.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Merritt added in an embarrassed voice: “All 
that ain’t just bragging. I want you to see 
what you’ve done.” 

“I’m proud of you,” she said. Her voice 
held its old quality of mellow sunlight, and 
the man responded to it. 

“God, it’s good to hear you talk again!” 

Where they sat beneath the arching 
rhododendrons the dusk had purpled into 
night. The man looked long and searchingly 
into the face of the child. Something about 
them, sitting there silently, caused a sudden 
contraction of Angel’s heart. In the dark 
that was thickening from moment to mo- 
ment, the record that time had written into 
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the face of the man was erased and, like the 
stirring of a sleeper in a shadowed room, 
there came to the woman faintly renascent, 
the old passion that his presence had al- 
ways held the power to evoke. Slowly the 
orchestration of the night commenced; the 
whippoorwill out in the open above them, 
the katydids a thousand strong trilling away 
in the rhododendrons, recreating for he man 
and the woman the illusion of a lost world 
that had never been except in the dream of 
youth. 

Angel broke the spell with a desperate 
gesture toward the child. 

“I must go,” she said on a shortened 
breath. “I shouldn’t have stayed so long.” 

Buck met it differently. “Do you know,” 
he observed in a voice he strove to make light, 
“I think he looks a little like his paw.” . 

In the dark he peered into the woman’s 
face to learn the effect of his daring. Angel 
had the child by the hand now; he was very 
sleepy and pressed his face into her skirts. 

“Of. course he does,” she answered, and 
she smiled for the first time. ‘“He’s the very 
image of him.” ‘Then with an unexpected 
flash she added, “And that’s not all.” 

She turned quickly away then with a brisk | 
“Good night,” but Buck heard her pause a 
few feet up the trail. 
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“Don’t come to the house,” she cautioned 
him in a low voice. “That would make it 
hard for Little Buck and me. But let’s 
meet again some evening. It’s good to see 
old friends.” 

Before the man could reply she had caught 
the child up in her arms and disappeared into 
the gloom. 

Angel entered the cabin with a heightened 
color and stars in the deep vistas of her 
eyes. It was so dark that she had to strike 
a light before she could make out the details 
of the familiar room. Her eyes fell at once 
on Galloway’s chair. It was empty. Sud- 
denly something intangible, sinister, grew 
and spread in the cabin. It caused a catch 
in her breath and raced like small icy feet 
over her body. She ran out and made the 
rounds of the yard and barn. The place was 
deserted. 

She set the food on the table, and waited. 

Her husband arrived half an hour after 
she had entered the cabin and took his place 
at table without offering any explanation for 
his absence. Across the slowly chilling food 
and neatly placed crockery their eyes met, 
and instantly Angel saw that Galloway knew 
with whom she had been talking. She was 
sure that he would say nothing about it then; 
that behind his sullen reticence the slow, 
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cunning brain was turning it over, feeling 
about for the “‘safe’’ solution of his problem. 

The child lay asleep in his crib but he was 
restless and kept tossing from side to side. 
The slight incessant noise and the sound of 
the man’s eating wove together and assumed 
exaggerated proportions in the otherwise si- 
lent room. 

Angel knew that it could not go on like 
that. She would break under it. She felt 
that she would scream. Speech now, while 
she could still hold her voice steady, was the 
only thing. Perhaps she could drive him 
into the open by a direct attack. She 
watched him steadily. He felt her gaze and 
glanced up. 

“So you know that Buck Merritt is here,” 
she challenged. 

He looked down quickly and continued to 
eat. 

After a moment of silence she spoke again: 
“T am not used to talking over my affairs 
with you. But it’s only’ right that you 
should know that there’s nothing between 
Buck ‘and me now. Since I told you four 
years ago that I'd go to him, [ve changed 
my mind. I’m satisfied to go on like we’re 
doing here, as long as you don’t interfere 
with the boy. It gives me a chance to raise 
him as I see fit. I’ve had my fill of men.” 
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He looked up then, and kept his gaze on 
her much longer than was usual. Illumi- 
nated by the kerosene lamp that stood upon 
the table, his face was suddenly an open 
book for her to read. He had not believed 
a word that she had spoken. For the first 
time since the first winter, fear of him as- 
sailed her. It had not occurred to her that 
he would doubt her word. She felt in her 
own heart that she was honest. Then why 
could she not make him believe her! 

She told him over again. But her own 
alarm rendered her voice unconvincing even 
to herself. She saw that it confirmed Gallo- 
way in his opinion. 

When she had finished speaking he pushed 
back his chair and wiped his beard on his 
sleeve. 

“T hain’t got nothin’ ter argue with yer 
about. I kin take care o’ my affairs, an’ 
a lot o female talk hain’t a-goin’ ter make 
no diffrence nohow.”’ Suddenly his voice 
took on a cutting edge. He leant forward 
and shot his words menacingly at her across 
the table. “I only got this ter say. I hain’t 
a-goin’ ter be taken fer no God-damned fool 
by no woman. Ef yer got any more o’ thet 
pap yer kin feed hit ter the youngun.” 

He started to walk past her with a swag- 
gering stride. A sudden definite terror 
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struck her and impelled her to grasp his arm 
with tense fingers. ; 

“You aren’t going to hurt Buck?” she 
pleaded. 

He gave a sneering laugh. 

“What do yer care anyhow? Yer jus’ 
said yer was through with him, didn’t yer?” 

He shook off her hand and seated himself 
in his chair before the hearth with his back 
to her. 

An oppressive silence grew in the room, 
broken only by the sound of the child’s 
uneasy tossing in his crib. 


CHAPTER 35 


JA ee dared not go down the trail to 

meet Buck again. She knew Galloway 
meant him harm. If she gave her husband 
no grounds for “further suspicion, he might 
let well enough alone. But her apprehen- 
sion for her old lover kept him continually 
in her mind and caused her to watch for 
his return every evening so that she could 
know that he was safe. She sent him a note 
by Dawsey and told him to be on his guard. 
She wanted him to know why she did not 
see him; that it was because she valued his 
safety. Dawsey brought a reply from Mer- 
ritt saying that he could take care of him- 
self, but that he would not make things hard 
for her by seeking her out. And so it had 
stood at that. 

From a certain spot in the summit field 
she could see the road, and every evening 
at knocking-off time she would ascend with 
the boy for company and watch until she had 
‘seen the great truck go swaying past with the 
straight, broad-shouldered figure at the wheel. 
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Gradually it became an event to which she 
looked eagerly forward. 

During the whole month of August the 
drought continued and the cumulative effect 
of it began to show in the face of the country 
and in the tempers of the people who were 
living under its blight. The region, used as 
it was to heavy rainfall and the constant 
flow of its many brooks and creeks, withered 
under the steady pressure until the mountain- 
sides went into a ghastly, premature autumn. 
The triumphal flame of maples and oaks did 
not flicker on the slopes as in other years. 
Instead a scorched brown spread over the 
hills, leaving only pines and an occasional 
patch of laurel for a note of dingy green, 
and the persistent sourwoods for the sole 
autumnal tint. The air was of a harsh brittle 
quality, so dry that even in the coolness of 
night it brought no dew to the failing 
vegetation. 

Galloway was commencing to havea daily 
headache, an inevitable accompaniment to 
the continual handling of dynamite, and this, 
with the tension in the atmosphere and the 
whiskey in which he sought alleviation, made 
him a well-nigh impossible companion. The 
strange new aspect of his personality was 
also heightened, and he was developing into 
something of a braggart. He talked fre- 
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quently of a theory of his that involved the 
substitution of blasting powder for dyna- 
mite, and that instead of merely .shattering 
boulders with the downward force of the 
latter would also lift off the surface from 
the right of way and save work for the 
shovellers. “He cautioned Angel not to say 
anything of it. The boss knew nothing of 
blasting and probably would not let him try 
it. He would just wait and spring it some- 
time, and show him what Stan Galloway 
could do. Angel remembered what Dawsey 
had told her about dynamiters, and his pre- 
diction that her husband would get more and 
more impressed with his own importance, so 
she attached small significance to his talk. 
She knew him too well to suspect him of ex- 
hibiting the initiative fore to put his 
theories into practice. 

Even the Dawseys commenced to show 
strain under the continued drought. They 
were still friendly and kind, but kept to 
themselves; conserving all of their energy for 
the sapping heat of the days until the clouds 
should come and restore their world to them. 

Angel and Little Buck felt it; the woman 
in the uncontrollable jumping of nerves at 
the slightest unexpected sound or touch, and 
the child, in a fretfulness new in his happy 
temperament. And, as the atmospheric ten- 
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sion grew from day to day, so with Angel 
there started each morning an increasing feel- 
ing of apprehension that culminated in the 
late afternoon when she stood upon the 
bald waiting for her glimpse of Buck on 
the road below. The moments would drag 
unendurably while she stood with muscles 
tense, watching the familiar procession pass. 
At first it had seemed chaotic, but day after 
day while she waited there she saw that it 
was governed by a clearly defined plan that 
never varied. First the automobile of the 
superintendents, then the little dump-carts, 
looking like big scurrying land turtles with 
their steel bodies, then the teams, and later 
the chain gang, straggling wearily out along 
the road. After the gang always came a big 
truck filled with the blasting crew, and last 
of all, Buck, who Dawsey had told her 
stayed to see that everything was shipshape 
for the night, and the tools under lock and 
key. Each evening she would stand and 
watch them pass in their long procession 
until finally Buck would come, and almost 
immediately be gone again; then her taut 
nerves would ease, and she would go down 
to get supper ready for her husband. 

Angel admitted to herself now that it 
mattered. very much to her whether Buck 
passed or not; but she as stoutly denied that 
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it was love—the thing of flame that she re- 
membered from the days of Thunder Cove. 
She was proud of him. In the few minutes 
that they had been together she had seen 
what he had made of the boy she remem- 
bered, and she had only to recall the unfor- 
getable picture of the chain gang to realize 
what odds had been against him. His vic- 
tory had been greater than hers. No, she 
was still sure that she wanted only peace 
for herself and chances for the child. But 
Buck must not go out of her life again. She 
wanted him near. She would be proud to 
have him advise with her about the child la- 
ter, when he would need a man’s guiding 
hand as well as her own. These were the 
things that she would tell herself over and 
over in the late afternoon when she was 
watching from the bald. 

Finally one afternoon in late August 
Angel was rejoiced to see a promising cloud 
gathering in the northeast. Unlike the 
thunder-heads that had tantalized her for 
weeks, it rose over the Cowbell range in a 
straight black wall and spread out silently 
into the hot blue vacuum of the heavens. 
Only after it had left the horizon far below 
it and thrown out flanking columns, did it 
give its first ominous warning: a low insist- 
ent grumble. Then, in the very center of 
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it like the fluxations of a mighty pulse, a 
deep red fire commenced to throb. 

Under the lofty, black canopy, the Great 
Smokies lay parched and waiting. From her 
high perch on the bald Angel saw the signs 
of preparation for the storm going forward 
on the work below. The small dump-carts 
went scurrying by followed by the slow-mov- 
ing teams. She recognized Dawsey’s huge, 
roan mules in the procession. Then she saw 
the chain gang pass. Excitement and antici- 
pation were in the air. The forests about 
her were as still as death, the withered trees 
giving an impression of straining upward, 
standing tiptoe to reach the rain. 

The blasting had ceased over an hour be- 
fore. This impressed Angel as strange as 
usually it was the last thing in the work 
to stop, so that there would be loads ready 
for the dump-carts in the morning. 

Overhead the blackness had crossed the 
zenith and a presaging coolness blew down 
out of it and stirred the tops of the thirsty 
trees. Angel held the child up high toward 
it and he responded with cries of delight. 

A rattle sounded from the road. That 
would be the truck with the blasting gang. 
She looked among the smoke-grimed men for 
Galloway, but he was not with them. They 
were probably hurrying in ahead of time on 
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account of the storm. That meant that only 
Galloway and Merritt had not returned. 
The realization brought an unaccountable 
contraction to the heart of the watcher. 
Whether it stormed or not now, she would 
have to wait until they should come in. 

Presently she remembered what Galloway 
had been telling her about his plan for rift- 
ing the right of way with powder instead of 
shattering slowly with dynamite. Perhaps 
that was why he had sent the gang in and 
was waiting until the road was clear to set 
his charge. Slowly a suspicion began to take 
form in her mind—it was too impossible. 
Things like that could not happen. 

The storm bent down and from its pulsing 
heart a shaft of unendurable light flashed 
and smote the summit of the next mountain. 
Angel saw a tall oak leap suddenly apart 
and flap outward like two frantic arms. The 
concussion almost deafened her and made 
the child scream and cling to her in terror. 
The echoes rang and died away into a pro- 
found silence. 

She had not recovered from the shock 
when she beheld an amazing thing. The 
ridge of their own mountain, behind which 
the road was advancing, was suddenly 
crowned with fire that seemed to leap up- 
ward to meet the storm, and a terrific deto- 
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nation was flung up, then hurled back from 
the low-flying clouds to strike the earth like 
a dead weight. Beneath their feet the 
ground was unstable, shuddering away, then 
returning slowly on the recoil. A rain of 
small stones and earth fell about them and 
they were choked by familiar sulphurous 
fumes. 

Bewildered and terrified, Angel snatched 
Little Buck up and turned to run to the 
cabin. Then habit interposed. She paused 
for a last glance at the road. It was filled 
with life again, but it was flowing back. 
Men were running and an automobile was 
driving swiftly ahead of them. 

From some dark corner of her conscious- 
ness, where it had been waiting its appointed 
time, a frightful certainty leapt and con- 
fronted her. Out of the mist of doubt and 
fear that had baffled her for the past month, 
the thing loomed stark and immediate. She 
saw the explosion that had just occurred, 
not as fire smiting powder into action, but 
in its essential truth as the inevitable com- 
ing together of Galloway and Buck—out 
there behind the ridge to blow her world to 
pieces. 

The certainty cleared her brain. It raced 
along her nerves, coordinating her forces, 
bringing strength and courage. She ran with 
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the child to the cabin. Leaving him there 
she slammed the door and turned toward the 
trail for the road. Running with the first 
wild gusts of rain in her face and the light- 
ning penetrating the rhododendron gloom 
about her, she experienced that devastating 
recapitulation that is said to flash before the 
brain of a drowning person—Thunder 
Cove again, and Buck with her in his arms; 
all the hours of apple blossoms and moon- 
light, and the youth that she had sworn to 
hoard—for what! The way the dance had 
taken her, and Buck again—kissing her. in 
_the trail, with the Perry twins disappearing 
into the night. It was agonizing, that race 
to the road, for it showed the girl a priceless: 
possession—and gave her the glimpse of it 
in the very moment it was possibly being 
snatched from her forever. 

It was with unspeakable relief that she 
stepped from the trail into the hubbub of the 
road. All eyes were lifted to the mountain- 
side and, following their gaze, she fairly 
gasped at the changed aspect of the ravine. 
Beyond and above her, where the road had 
taken one of the S-curves with which it nego- 
tiated the steep climbs, a space a hundred 
feet in length was stripped to the naked rock 
and the vast surface of earth and trees had 
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been hurled into the road before her and over 
it until it almost filled the narrow ravine. 

An incoherent flood of talk rose and fell 
about her. She could make nothing of it. It 
was all speculation. She stopped a man and 
forced her tongue to put the direct question. 

“Was anybody killed?” 

“I couldn’t’ say, ma’am,” he replied. 
“They hain’t checked th’ men yit ter see 
who’s missin’. They was purty much all in, 
count o’ th’ storm.” 

It was like that with all of them. Nobody 
knew. 

It was unendurable. Couldn’t someone do 
something! 

Overhead a vast sagging cloud opened and 
delivered a deluge. Most of the men turned 
and broke for cover. She would not go. In 
a moment she was drenched to the skin. — 

Then she heard a man talking to a group 
behind her. He was blowing hard as from 
a stiff climb. 

“They got a man out from t’other side 0’ 
th’ ravine,” he was saying. “He was thrown 
clear across into a tree. I started over, but 
they got him out ’fore I made hit. Couldn’t 
find out how bad off he was. They said 
Dawsey got him in his wagon an’ said he’d 
take him home.” 

Without a word Angel turned into the 
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trail that had become a stream which raced 
against her feet and made her footing pre- 
carious. Her soaking garments wrapped 
maddeningly about her legs. And that ques- 
tion beating in her brain!—a question the 
answer to which was awaiting her at the 
Dawsey cabin. 

When she gained the bald and could see 
her neighbors’ house, the team was standing 
unattended in the yard, and while she trav- 
ersed the short remaining distance Dawsey 
came out of the door. He was drenched to 
the skin and his shirt clung to the muscle 
ridges in his powerful chest and shoulders. 
Angel sprang to the stoop and for a second 
they stood facing each other while the water 
streamed from their clothing. 

She turned abruptly toward the door; then 
her courage failed. 

She spoke in a short-breathed whisper: 
““Who—have you got in there?” 

Dawsey shoved the door wide behind him 
and smiled down into her eyes. 

“Take yer nerve in yer hand an’ come in 
an’ see.” 

He led her through the semi-gloom of the 
cabin to the bed in the far corner. A form 
lay under a patchwork quilt. Even in the 
darkness there could be no mistaking the 
long limbs, the high swell of the chest. 
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Angel did not cry out. She crossed the room 
slowly, her eyes upon the stern face that a 
gust of pain turned toward her. 

“It’s you, Buck—it’s you,” she said in a 
low tone as though the words were meant 
to answer herself rather than another. “Yes, 
it’s really you.” 

She fell to her knees beside the dazed 
form and looked up into Dawsey’s face. 

“Ts he much hurt, Bill?” 

“Not so bad. The camp doc gave him a 
lookin’ over on th’ way up. Thars a 
shoulder cracked, an’ a flesh wound or two, 
an’ the spill knocked him silly. Thet’s all. 
The doc’s coming right up ter fix him up.” 

“T can stay, Bill? I can go and get Little 
Buck and stay the night.” 

“No, yer cain’t get sonny, ’cause I’m a- 
goin’ ter. But yer sure kin stay. Yer jes’ 
set alongside till I git back.” 

When Dawsey had gone, Angel turned to 
Jean who had been standing silently near. 

“You'll be busy with your housework, 
and [’m a handy one with the sick. You'll 
let me tend him for you?” 

The younger woman threw her arms about 
her and Angel felt tears on the cheek that 
was pressed to hers. 2 | 

“Yer don’t hev ter tell me an’ Bill any- 
thing about yer an’ Buck,” she whispered. 
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“An’ yer kin hev anything we got from the 
roof down.” 

When Angel replied there was a quiver 
in her voice, but the bright, lilting music 
was there too. 

“T’ve been saving up so long for him. 
Sometimes I didn’t know it; other things 
came and went. But all the time he was 
there waiting. Ive got so much to give him. 
Tve got to start now, or Ill never get 
through.” 

“Yes” her friend replied. “I know. It’s 
like thet with me and Bill. Yer don’t hev 
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to tell weuns nothin’. 


CHAPTER 36 


[= was three days before Buck regained 
complete consciousness, but there had 
been fleeting moments when he would open 
his eyes, let them rest upon the face that 
was always at his bedside, then with a 
flicker of his old smile, close them again. 

Somewhere in Angel’s mind there was a 
vague apprehension that Galloway might 
appear in the door and summon her to the 
cabin. But the possibility did not make her 
afraid. In the face of the actuality with 
which she was living, he had become of no 
importance, and her thoughts shunned him 
instinctively for the immediate present, and 
the earlier days at Thunder Cove. 

In those three days when the flesh, that in 
Buck .was always inarticulate where the 
deeps of his emotions were concerned, lay 
wholly impotent, there must have been some 
strange spiritual communion between him 
and the watcher at his side. Or perhaps the 
things that Angel breathed to the unconscious 
ears found their way down into the hidden 
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places of the man’s spirit and were accepted 
there without the bafHing preconceptions of 
the mind. But the processes are of little 
account in the face of the accomplished fact. 

All that mattered was that on a bright, 
windy morning Buck looked straight up into 
Angel’s face, and in the moment that their 
gaze met and mingled, it was known to both 
that there was nothing more to be said. 

He drew his uninjured arm from beneath 
the quilt and closed his fingers over her small 
‘ hands that lay locked together on the bed. 

After a little while his gaze shifted from 
her face, and hers followed it to rest upon 
the open doorway with its illimitable sweep 
of sky and westering flocks of cloud. The 
atmosphere, purged by the rain, was sweet 
and keen in their nostrils. From an apple 
tree near the door sounded the voices of 
the vanguard of the southbound birds. It 
was as though a shabby old world had been 
suddenly snatched away and hurled out 
across the universe, and a clean new one 
had been thrown into their arms. 

Buck was the first to speak. “I never got 
a chance to tell you, but a while ago, be- 
fore—”’ 

His voice faltered, and Angel prompted 
him. 
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“Yes, before the accident knocked you 
out.” 

His glance was grateful. “Oh, yes, before 
the accident, I got my release. I’m free 
now,’—his smile flickered,—‘“‘long as I be- 
have. It didn’t seem to matter much then, 
but now,—with you—” 

“Then you'll stay here with me always,” 
cried Angel. 

He turned and looked up at her. His tre- 
mendous vitality was surging back, starting 
a color in the tan of his face, diffusing the 
eyes with warm light. His voice was steady | 
and had dropped to his habitual baritone 
note. 

“Here?” he exclaimed with a short laugh 
that shook a little. ‘Not while we're 
young! When we’re old—maybe—when 
we're ready to toss in the chips and go home 
for a nap. God! ‘Angel—you don’t know 
what it’s like out there. There’s chances for 
a fellow. The boss is going to put me on 
a job at Raleigh where I can start fresh. 
There’s a living from the jump.” 

In spite of a twinge that made his face 
contract, he rose on his elbow in his excite- 
ment. Then he met her eyes. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t! Please don’t, now,” she begged 
him. “We're just beginning to see light. 
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I just know that I’ve got you—that’s all I 
want to think about. Don’t talk like that! 
Don’t say you'll go!” 

“But, sweetheart, I’ve planned it for you 
—for years. It’s for you I’m doing it, you 
and the boy.” 

He sensed the barrier of her opposition 
like a wall before him, and he flung his 
enthusiasm against it. 

“You see I’m out of the woods on all the 
old ideas. I know now that only a fool 
tries to beat the game with blockading and 
all that. The government’s too big for you. 
You've got to play their way—then they 
hand you the earth.” 

An arresting hand fell on his arm and in- 
terrupted him. 

“Listen. You’ve got to hear me before 
you go on. I’ve got reasons. I’m not a 
fool.” 

He settled back on his pillow with appre- 
hensive eyes, and Angel poured out her fears 
and her theories. She told him about the 
Kents. Then she gave him the story of 
her trip to the camp and the picture of the 
gang. It had all seemed convincing in her 
mind; but somehow in the marshalling of 
her facts she realized a weakness. Sud- 
denly she saw what it was, and her honesty 
forced it from her. 
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“Oh, Buck,” she cried, “it’s all that—but 
that’s not all. I’m a backwoods girl. I 
know my land. But the City I don’t know; 
I’m afraid to my very soul.” 

She fell silent. 

But this was something that the man could 
understand. He caught and held her gaze. 

“Let’s leave it at this,” came his proposi- 
tion. “Go with me out beyond the dirty edges 
of it that you see here. Give it a try. And 
Ill swear to you that the minute you say 
it don’t work and you want to come back, 
Pll chuck it and come.” 

His grip was strong and compelling upon 
her hand. 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

But she could not agree yet. There was a 
long pause while she sought words to express 
the illusive thing that she feared. 

“You see, this is the trouble—it seems to 
have a way of making you think you’re 
happy when you're not; it gives you every- 
thing that you can see and takes away some- 
thing that you never knew you had, till it’s 
gone. ‘That’s the best way I can put it. 
But if you want to see what I mean, go 
and talk to Myra Kent.” She stopped 
speaking and her gaze searched his face. 
“You don’t understand me,” she said hope- 
lessly. 
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“No,” he replied. ‘I’m sorry; I don’t. 
But you won’t have to tell me why if you 
bring me back. You've always had a way 
of going where I got lost. But somehow I 
know you're right about things like that. 
Come, shall we shake on the bargain?” 

She regarded him for a long moment; 
then the doubt left her face, and she slipped 
her hand into his. 

“T reckon I’ll be safe enough anywhere 
you are,” she whispered. “Tl go.” 


CHAPTER 37 


SHADOW fell across the bed. Some- 

one was in the doorway. Angel turned 
quickly and discovered Dawsey. He stood 
for a moment regarding the two, then he 
jerked his head over his shoulder toward the 
open air, and asked abruptly: 

“Come outside fer a minute, will yer, 
Angel?” 

She followed him onto the stoop, and 
something that she divined in his manner 
made her reach behind her and close the door. 

“What’s wrong?” she inquired appre- 
hensively. 

“Thar’s a man waitin’ at yer house ter 
see yer. An’ thar’s sompen yer better know 
*fore yer go. Galloway hain’t been seen 
sence the slide. They been sarchin’ fer him 
stiddy, an’ yisterday they come across his hat 
in a tree in th’ ravine. They air figgerin’ 
thet hit got knocked clear when he war 
carried over. Thar’s a thousand tons of fill 
in the bottom. Hit hain’t likely they'll ever 
find Stan.” 
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He paused and looked at the woman, but 
she had nothing to OE Then, reassured, he 
went on: 

“Th’ boss says he’d never ha’ let Stan 
use powder, ef he’d ha’ known. Thar hain’t 
no dependence to be put on hit. Th’ shot 
carried too far. Hit must ha’ caught Stan 
when he was a-runnin’.” 

“You really think he’s—dead, Bill?” 

“This feller I’m a-tellin’ yer about’s th’ 
claim agent. He’s so sure on hit, he’s ready 
to make a settlement fer his death.” 

It was strange how little the news affected 
Angel. The hours spent with Buck during 
the last three days had gradually obliterated 
Galloway from her mind. He had never 
been a part of her life. Like all of the other 
things that had happened since the evening 
when they had taken her lover away, he had 
been merely an incident in a journey. Now 
that she had reached her destination, he 
mattered not at all. 

Dawsey was uneasy, waiting there to see 
how she would take it. She fixed him with 
her wide, candid gaze. 

“T guess you'll think I’m cruel, Bill. But 
I don’t care one way or the other. I’ve only 
got heart enough for one person right now. 
And now that I come to think of it, I’ve 
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got no claim for Stan’s death. You can tell 
the agent that.” 

Dawsey was surprised. “You sure. air 
cool,” he commented. 

“T’m more than that, Bill. I’m cold. 
Maybe I’m even hard. I don’t know. Vm 
only sure that I left Galloway’s home, and 
that now, married to him or not, [d go to 
Buck.” 

She was silent for a moment, and when 
she spoke again, it was with that pointblank 
honesty that was almost disconcerting. 

“You knew Stan,” she told Bill, ‘“‘and 
you've heard him talk; so we know some- 
thing between us that makes lots of things 
plain. You remember what he used to say— 
‘There’s a safe way of keeping what you’ve 
got, or getting what you want, if you just 
study it out.” Well, he wasn’t quite a good | 
enough blaster this time to be safe, that’s 
all. He set me free when he shot that charge. 
I'd be free now, if he were alive.” 

For a moment Dawsey stood silent, look- 
ing gravely into her eyes. There was re- 
proof in the look, and it brought her up 
short. ; 

_ “Lm just a-thinkin’ on th’ Reverent,”’ he 
said diffidently. ‘“Thet’s one person what hit 
matters ter whether Galloway’s alive er 
dead. I cain’t help thinkin’ er heap more 0” 
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th’ old man now myself than I did when I 
war younger.” 
“Oh, I am glad for his sake, Bill. And 
please don’t think me too hard. I’ve had 
that question on my mind for so many years. 
I have had to learn so much for myself, and 
that comes so slowly. Only since Buck came 
up here I was sure I was right at last. You 
Saw me serve my time here for paw’s God 
—six years with Stan. Young people can’t 
let old age drive them forever. It’s my turn 
now, mine, and the boy’s and Buck’s. Now 
well go down and get paw to marry us. 
But [ve got to be honest with you, Bill. 
It'd have nigh about broken my heart to hurt 
paw like I'd have had to by not being mar- 
ried to Buck, but Pd have weighed my man 
and my child against him and I’d have gone.” 
She ceased speaking. There had been no 
defiance in her manner. There had not even 
been passion. Out of the many fires of the 
past only this one clear flame of unshakable 
determination remained, and with that reck- 
less honesty of hers, she was prepared to 
hold it high for the world to see. 
Admiration kindled in the eyes of the big 
mountaineer as he listened. Now he said: 
“Yer a plain talker, Angel. I couldn’t a 
blamed yer. But I’m powerful glad hit’s 
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worked out. Now what am I goin’ ter tell 
th’ claim agent?” 

“Tell him TPve got no claim. He can 
keep his money.” 

Bill looked down upon her from his great 
height. 

“Angel,” he said, in impressive tones, “I 
got ter say hit: You're the straightest 
thinkin’ female in th’ Great Smokies.” 


CHAPTER 38 


ig was one of those days of glittering air 

and mellow sunshine that early autumn 
flings over the Carolina mountains. From 
the bald above Beartown the valleys and 
peaks showed with amazing minutie of de- 
tail as though held beneath a lens. The din 
of the road builders had died away into the 
West and only the highway remained as an 
evidence of their brief intrusion into the 
silence. High-crowned and perfect, with 
that unfaltering precision which springs 
from a union of science with labor, the broad 
highway swung out across the landscape, 
pointing eastward into the vast hazard of 
today. Upon it, directly under the Gallo- 
way cabin, stood a great, steel motor truck, 
its engine throbbing steadily in the silence. 

Upon the high driver’s seat were a man, a 
woman, and a child. Behind them, looking 
absurdly small by comparison with its con- 
veyance, was a brass-bound leather trunk. 
No one looking upon the three travelers 
could have doubted that they were children 
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of the mountains. The great height and 
breadth of shoulder in the man, the perfectly 
poised, straight figure of the woman, spoke 
of a vigor that is the heritage of those whose 
hands take a living from the wilderness. 
The bright color and sturdy body of the, 
child told of long days where no wall cast 
a shadow. But there was more than stark 
physical power. There was that in the faces 
of the couple that would have baffled one 
used to the habitual expression of the Caro- 
lina mountaineer. It went beyond the mere 
physical beauty that would mark them 
among men wherever they went. It was elo- 
quent in the play of thought behind the face 
of the woman and in the stern earnestness 
of the man that was saved from grimness 
only by the brilliance and kindliness of the 
eyes. Surely anyone seeing them go 
would have said that the mountains were 
sending their best. . 

Presently a man and woman appeared on 
the bald above them and waked the echoes 
with a loud halloo. Against the empty sky 
they stood, a lank, broad-shouldered figure of 
a man, and a slender girlish form beside him. 

The travelers shouted good-byes and 
waved. 

“Don’t fergit, yer a-comin’ back some 
day,” called the man from above. 
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“Some day,’ echoed the driver of the 
truck as he eased the brake. 

“Some day soon, maybe,’ amended his 
companion. 

The great vehicle gathered speed and 
plunged eastward. Two lofty hills opened 
to receive it, then drew together after it had 
passed. 


